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PRICE ! ora MPED 6d. 


TAI ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.|! 


Two Important Novelties, te commence on Me NDAY, the Oth of 
(detolet 

Ist. “The REBELLION in INDIA’—an ENTIRE NEW 
SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, Painted by Mess, Hine, 
Clare, Knott, Perring, and Frey, illustrating the most im 
portant Localities of the PRESENT MUTINY, with an in 
teresting LECTURE on the RISE and PROGRESS of the 
BRITISH RULE in INDIA, by JAMES Wort. bey ; late 
of the Royal Panopticon, daily at a Quarter-past Four and 
Half-past Nine 

2nd. A NEW PHILOSOPITICAL ENTERTAINMENT, ex 
planatory of the most celebrated ANCIENT and MODERN 


ILLUSIONS of the («0 called) WIZ Ros, with numerous 
perimental Illustrations. 


bx 


Re-engagement of the St. GEHOKGH’S CHOIR, for their 
wlar VOC AL, CONCERTS, every Tuesday, Tharmlay, and 

E, Evenings, at Bight. 
Mr. Kise, on “The ATLANTIC TELE- 


chap 2 rk - 


The DISSOLY ING VIEWS and PANORAMAS, illustrating 
CHINA aad the LOCALITIES of the 2. SENT WAR 


Stevens Rights New Cosmoramnas and Li like Stercoscupes 
the Diver and ving Bell: nere than Mogel! 
Works of Art; Electrical Experiments: Machi always in 
Motion; Montanari’s Art Wax-Work, Ke. Ke 

Exhibition daily of the far fan Polyte: unie ONY 
GEN MICROSCOPE. 


NDIA.—TWO LE. ‘LURES on the HISTORY 
aml CHARACTERISTICS of the BRITISH DOMINION 
in INDIA, will bedeliveread at MYDDELTON UALL, DSLING 
TON, by Mr. WASHINGTON WILKS The first on Mosa, 
October 12th; the second on TH SDA, October 15th. 
Tickets of Admission, Front Seata, I.; Dack Seata, Od 
be had of the principal Booksellers in Islington, and 
Hall. 


LAYLANDS 


An. f 


nor 


HYDRO 


„ In 
at the 


CHAPEL, KENNINGTON. 


On SUNDAY NEXT. nim Oct.. this CHAPEL will be 
RE-OPENED, when SERMONS will be preached by the 


Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, A.B. Subject, in the morning. 
The true strength of a Christian Church and Congregation.”’ 
In the evening. The Christian view of the Indian Calamity 
and of our present and future duty to that distracted country.” 

Collections will be made for defraying the expenses recently 
incurred. 

Service in the Morning at Eleven, and in the evening at half 
past Six o'clock 

OTICE 


QPECIAL N INTENDING 
ASSURERS. 


The NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTIYUTION (Established in 


to 


— — eee —ꝓäh 


18387, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parlinment) is now | 
ready, and may be had free, on application 


This Society is the only one in which the advantages of 


Mutual Life Assurance can be secured by Moderate Premiums 
A comparison of its Rates, Principles, and Progress is 
with those of other Companies 
Uns GRACKECHURCH-STRERT, 
Corner of Fenchurch-street 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary 


OTICE.—-PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 
ALMANACkK.—The issue of this work for 1858 being in 
preparation, the Editor will feel obliged by receiving, during 
the present month, information on the following points—! 
New Chapels opened in amd round London in 1857 1 
Changes of Ministers and of Ministers’ 


Lon Dan Nen 63. 


Adres II London 
Changes in the m. eres, Or Offices of Religious Ane Benevolent 
Societies 


| Seeretary, 42, 


invited j 


DRAPERS.—WANTED by a YOUNG 


po 


LADY, nineteen years of age, of obliging disposition and 
industrious and persevering habits, a SITUATION as IM 
PROVER 

\cdldrees, Miss M. Harris, Mr. Harris, lronmonge Great | 
Hlorwood, Bucks 
\ 7 ECHANICAL ENGINEERS. HAY ES 
4 1 and CO., WATLING WORKS, have a VACANCY for 
Three or Four PUPILS. The above Firm was built amd is 


conducted for the Training of Young Men for Mechanical En 
inc. A part of each day is spent in studying the Theory 
o Edward Haves and 


For prospectuses an i particul 11 apply t 


Co., Watling Works, Stony Stratford 

\ R. FLOYD'S BOARDING-HOUSE, 36, 
I ALDERSGATE-STREET, LONDON. The situation is 
quiet, airy, and central for either business or pleasure. Berl, 


ls. ; plain Breakfast or Tea, Sd. ; Dinner, Is. Arrangements 


by the week if required. 


fi rT 2 8 


yo ES Io J. X. 

Several valuable PLOTS of FREEHOLD LAND fie 
SALE, with private access to the river Tham I fronting th 
main road. sitaate near POPES VILLA, TWICKENILAM; 
price froin v1 » £05) exch, inclading cost of conveyance 


ror particulars apply to W. ©. Powell, General Commission 


ent. li-street 


IREPARATORY 


, Chiswe 


ESTABLISHMENT for 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from the age of three to ten, con 
ducted by Mrs. ATWOOD, 5, Dark lane, Croydon Terms, 
including all extras, twenty-five guineas per annum, Pros 


10 Tus, with refer news, ent free tii 


| Hik 


Wu ten 


CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCLETILS 


(the No. 5) ia now forming 
Subscription Ss. per month; Mules 


BLILDING 


A NEW SOCIETY 
few is. per Share; 

Ten per Cent. Profit on Subscriptions 

Six per Cent. Interest for Deposits. 


tl 


4,000, will be advanced at the first meeting 
R. G. PEACOCK. Manager, 
Belgrave Hall, 
1. Lover Belyray e-place, Pimlico, 8 Ww. 
See the “ British Standard of Feb. 27, 187, pages - 


amd 73. 
B TISH EMPIRE MUT U 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
‘The Directors are prepared to make ADVANCES, either in 
Large or Small Sumas, on Mortgage of Freehold, Copyhold, 
Funded, or Leasehold Property. 
Application for such Advances may be made, post paid, to the 
New Bridive-street, Bleckfriars, London, 
1}. order of the Board, 
JAMES INGLIS, Seere 


A L, 


wry 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT D NSTITUTION, 


N 


48, GRACECILU RCH STRELT, LONDON, 
| FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, Ax 
batablishal Docember, 1845. 
Dink TUAS 
CHamMan--SAMURL HAYHURST LUCAS, Faq 
Dem ty-Cuatmmwan—CIIARLES LUSHINGTON, 4 
Francis Bennoch, Bay Robert Ingham, Kay, M. I' 
John Bradbury, mat Kubert Sheppard, Faq 
Thomas Castle, | Jonathan Thorp, 14 


William Miller ¢ hristy, bay William Tyler, Haq 
Address, ti the cure of the Publisher, William hin inan, tr), John Felth: Ii, * — | (Charles Wheth: siti, FA. 
Fleet street | Charles Gilpin 1 M.!“ 
‘ “rer ‘ on ore * , | PITY SICIAN 
CHOLASTIC.—The Rev. T. NICHOLAS, Jr. Conquest, Mop, FL 5 Thomas Hodgkin, M.D 
Professor of Theology, Philosophy, and Logie, in Cai BaNkers - Mere Grown, Janeon, and Co., and Bank of 
marthen College, can RECEIVE as PRIVATE PUPIL § the Kaede 
SON of a GENTLEMAN, to pursue his Studies, along with an 
Officer's Son preparing for Examination for the Civil Servi Men nne m, Essay 
Special Training. Terms, Sixty Guineas. Noextras ’ Cus IN NA Char usell, hay, F. R. 8 
— — f — : g Ale TI 1 I. ann Tos’ t THE VEREAR LNDI 
\ ANTED, a CONGREGATIONAL MIS! rT 1 
SIONARY in the North of Envland Salary 70 Nom Number of Inis * Han tie com 
heed apply whe cannet produce unexeeptionable testimonial nenen 1 Instituten in 1 
Acddiress, MN II. Bull's Libwarv, It, Tellos-stroet, Cave 1 51. 
re, Landon, W Ius rn Lünm i 101 1 11 
7 NTE). immmdiatelv. In 2 Young Crentle- Auen! returned to the Aurel in Alert 
mens Loanding and las een in thee intry, an ment of eee n the seventeen eee : 
ASSISTANT, thoroughly qualified toe teach all the ordinars ending th Nov, bos 4 %, % Ib 
branches of an -bkawlish baluention, ane = thy staal Latin 
Authors KI enter wenn te We f Ilie ner une Vetta tis lo Bol 9 ' 2 % 
ceptionable references will be required as te proetictenew and ‘ 
characte! Salary ih \nnusl cuties * l : : 
Apply to . II. T., 4, Park-terrace, Hatomersmith, Lomdon * cH 7 
Mv JUNIOR ASSISTANTS — A Db che amount af *apital vay, Cg ree 
. i e sae , sha . d Napelsine frota the ren ire thi n 
(Chemist doing a first-class family trade. Muren. wa thi “A re tl | * 
Young Men, isin WANT of JUNIOR ASSISTANT. of x xml 7 ' 
character; or a party having rved part of lis tine u * bs Mere i} 1.60 9 9 
treater’ with The family are Dissenter 
Kader, stating age, hegt, amd erer residen sit 1 : . we tye tee Ne 
W. Palmer, Chemist, Market street, Leicester . 1 b A nto on ricinal 
11 i 1 the Tor N 
MO GROCERS. WANTED. a SITUATION | Ue mat | a 4 125 
in the (aun: leon yi i Ne 1 AN 4 under ab de os si | as I : ' ' ! ; N “ ; ili 
ö 1 rif , | 11 
perience First-class Referenmees cun be ¢ | * 15 ss | : : 1 
Address, CI, ** Nonconfurmilet ite te 
r VW) | ) po ASSIS * Men. wh) remains fall «cu the Ist Ohetal, 
| MAI Ls 1 A IX. J. Kirby, reren that the samic tan ter Pt owlthon thor 
Market inks Bricks! mn WANT of a YO NG * Din f 
MXX. of Dissenting uren ener ent eee veurs of ay hie Pre the let Dae 1144 tue Irene ated call 
as an ASSISTAN] Also of a YOUTH a IMPROVER., © | ete uu unt ien, may be had on application at the OP 
n A Member of a Christian Church preferred se] | Mombh lt Ans. Secretary 
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POSIT and DISCOUNT BANK. 


( Lacerporated — Deposita received at Six per Cent. In- 


1)" 


terest, payable half-yearly. Drawing Accounts opened. Bills 
discounted 2 « vranted 
Chairman—The Ear. or Devon 
, Cannon-street, West. E.¢ (. II. LAW, Manager 


(GENERAL 
ASSURANCE 
Lernt 
lin 


LIFE 
COMPANY 
Intikp Isc; 
Special Act of Parliament 


FIRE 


and 


Foran prevwe 


N, KING WILLIAM-STREET. LONDON. 
law rates Ane the payineit of policies guaranteed! by * 


64 Ant al of 1,000 een 
Ihn from 100. to 1,000, advanced on personal security and 
the «le it ofa life lle „ nne hy Kane repayable in three jyoara, 
by half-yearly instalment«. 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 
* HILLES INSURANCE COMPANY. 
at 
inn 
EEW ein MIALL, 


MAIN Nd 


>. 

1914 

rik MANCHESTER 

Sir JAMES WATTS, Mayor 

Orr 

ANNON-STRERT 
il, DUCLIE-PLACE 


Forms of Proposal, am! Rates of Premium, re- 
contingency, will be forwarded on application to 
gente, to the Secretary for Manchester, John 
, Or to the Mead Office, 25, Canneon-street, E. C. 


H. u. TAPLIN, Secretary. 


In 
of Manchester 
1 
INN . 
VANCTLESTER 
Prospectiines, 
quired for any « 
any of the 


Kingsley, Ee 


LOANS ADVANCED 


[_ ONDON 
(Limited) 


Ga, MOORGATE-STRERT, (Kast Side). 
Capital 125, 000f., in 15,000 Shares of 10/. and . each. 

LOANGS.— Mone ready to be in sums of 20. to 
1,000/., for short or long periods 

BANK of DEPOSIT,—Deposits are now received at 5/ 
cent 

BANK for SAVINGS.—I nterest, 4/. per cent. 

Annwities Granted on liberal terms. 

AGENCY.—Shareholders are permitted to make their bills 
— at the Company's Offices without charge; and the 

*ublic generally are offered similar facilities, by arrangement, 
whether residing in London or Country. 

N.B. Deposits for Three Months certain are received at 5} 
per cent., and tor Six Months certain at 5) per cent. 


ANDREW J. ROBY, Managing Director. 
B A N K 


of DE 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE 
MENT 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


mivanced, 


por 


P 


0 


— — — 


81 T 


AND INVEST. 
ASSOCLATION, 


No PALI MALL EAST, LONDON, S. W., 
(Ileal Office). 

No ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

No. woe, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN. 

No. „ CTLERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

No. , PAVILION-BULLDINGS, BRIGHTON, 

No. O41, HILGH-STREERT. LEWES 

No. % WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN. 

No. F, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


EATABLISHED May, 1544 


Em powered by Special Act of Parliament. 


This Company was Fatablished in 1544, 
opening to the public an easy and unquestionably safe mode of 
Investinent, with a high and uniform rate of Interest. 

The plan of the Dank of Deposit differs entirely from that of 
ordinary Danks in the mode of employing capital —money de 
pomitedd | * thin Company principally lent um well 
secured Li + Interests, Keversions in the Government F ititin, 171 
other dhe of aumple value. This class of securities, although 


for the purpose of 


ers tage 


not immediate) oonvertilde, it is well knowh, ‘ elds the 
yreatest aAlnount of profit, cembined with porieet safety. 
Further, Loans nile by the Company are collaterally secured 
by a Polley of Assurance on the life of the Dorrower, or his 
nominer, eflected at a rate of pretiit Un which insures the 
validity of the Policy against every powible contingency. 

Dhue depositor are efiectually protected against the pomubility 
of . whilst the large rel colstantiy neren revetltio 
arising from the premittus on Assurnnees thus effected yields 


ain. puuht Ue 1 Mum, 
wl Ina N 


and provietes en ill the expenses 


1 


AccousNT ee be Opened eee Of any amount, 
nivel inereased from time to time, At the econvemmence of de 
19 * 

\ receipt Ene by two Director ix viven for each eum ade 
19 I 

11 1 j ‘ iInTehiss 

Pia rate of Inter nee the establi nent of the Com- 
ln us never eee than fives pw Cont jue enen, anual 
itn eontidenthly ant Winne 1 retul waded enen 
„I. een from unit of the ee , rr 
“iil saial j shed Maat senate. of einne this rate te 
eln aie 

bhi Tater „% nent 
1 n 8 4 1 ' 11104 iat 
110 7 33 ite Ata 

at 1? Poi cadet iit) reinaitted 
1 i i 

I’; i mn Manne Director. 
ö 

1 i! iv bf ottrinet nv of the 
Ly piles Wall be forwarded, powt fir ou 
UL vt hi ri Ton 


— 


. 
. 


Oor. 6,] 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


11857. 


— a 


— — 


1. 000“. IN CASE OF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE of 6l. PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of 3/. for a Policy in the 


RAILWAY sr — ASSURANCE 


Smaller amounts may be seeured by proportionate payments. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured by 
the Journey, or by the Year, at all Railway Sta- 


tions; where also Forms of may be 
— te—and at Head Office, 


N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
= Com for Accidenta—?22, 7221. 
way ’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Par ent. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street (E. S.) 


OBJECTS most to be DESIRED in 
* 
butions paid. They are both fully — in the rin 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
hich is of d possesses 
cumulated F Funds, arising. from the Contri tions of — 
only, amounting to upwards of One Million Sterling, and has an 
Annual Revenue of upwards of 176,000. 


The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being — the entire sur- 
pluses or Profits. as ascertained Tri ly, are allocated in 
addition to the ume Assured, and they —— a flattering 
prospect to the Members. For example: the sum now 8 
71 effected in 1831, is 1.590“. 68. 8d., being a 
of Cent. on the Premiums paid on 
tive, and olicies effected in later years are simi- 


The next pe agg ny DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
place on Ist Marcu, 1850 
Heap Orrice—26, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARR, EDINBURGH: 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Lowpow Orrice—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


Wesrern London Orrice—6a, JAMES’S-STREET, WEST- 
BOURNE-TERRACE, W. 


CHARLES B. LEVER, Solisitor, Agent. 


EMIGRANTS.—STEAM from LIVER. 


POOL to 
Portland, St. John, N. S., or Halifax, für 7 
New York, Quebec, Boston, St. John, N.B. ...... 8 
Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, Hamilton 0 


To Australia by First Class Ships, for 
Apply to Geo. Stonier, Manchester. 


— ete 


ONEY to ANY AMOUNT ADVAN ‘ED 

on MORTGAGE of FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD, or 

LBASRHOLD PROPERTY, repayable by Instalments from 
One to Fifteen years. 


— . — 42 — EK. Tresidder, Secretary to the 
Bridge street, London, B.C. and Building Society, 37, New 
MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES. SUS 
from lol. to 3001. ADVANCED on PERSONAL SECU- 


RITY, LEASES, &c., able within — 1 77 ee 
888 uarterly ts. And D BILLS Dis- 
COUNTED, moderate, and strict confidence observed. 
MINISTERS SPECIALLY TREATED WITH. 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY, Office, 


ONEY ADVANCES.—Parties —2 in 
Town or Country, seeking advances of money for long or 
. on Personal or other Security, 
en 
to Mr. A. ‘ir AC. Fegg 8 Aston uel” Gray Gray's ina may apply 


28 returnable in _ years, by 
instalments of an 7a. — hed proportion, 
and fer chatter patieds . Private 


Established we. 
PIANOFORTE for SALE, by Collard and 
Collard. is oq Powerful and Brilliant-toned Semi- 
Cottage, 63 -. fall; contains all their Recent Im- 
provements, and will be sold at « low price for cash. 
For Cards to View, an to Messrs. Ralph Smith and Co., 
171, Bishopagate-street 


APPINS’ “ SHILLING” RAZOR, sold 
BOTHENA on warranted good by the Makers, MAPPIN 
Queen's Cu Works, Sheffield; and 67, 


ot 


Mine nin be SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 
as made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham—handles 

possiblybecome loose ; the blades are all of the very first 
— bet being ther own Shetlield manufacture. 


—— —— — — — 


APPIN®S’ DRESSING CASES and TRA- 
VELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactory, 
Queen's orka, Sheffield, to their London Establish- 
ment, 67, King -street, City, where the largest stock in 
ro may be from. 


APPINS' “PLATED DESSERT KNIVES 
and FORKS, in cases of twelve and 1— pairs, are 
of the most elegant designs and first-class quality 


APPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
Messrs. MAP PINS“ celebrated Manufactures in Electro- 


No. 67, King William-street, City, where the largest stock in 
London be seen.— Man „ Queen's Cutlery Works, 
sheffield. Catalogue, with prices, free on application. 


Weis ieee GIVE MORE! — EXCELLENT 
2 ber lb, t NEWBOM and Co.'s Original 
1 ie W Bd per, Established a.0. 1745. 


T* ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at Six 


Guineas, for Class-singing, private use, or for the 
sthoolroom.—CHAPPELL and Co., 49 an 50, New Bond-street, 
and 13, George-street, Hanover square. 


HE ALEXANDRE yy IUMS with 
one stop and five octaves, ; three ~~ 1 15 


Full 1 — on wal — ee ELL and 


Oo., 40 and 50, New Bond-street, and 13, George-street, 
square, 


Tn PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM.— 
The oa that can be made, price 55 Illustrated 

of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon application to 
CHAP ELL and Co., 49 and 50, New Bond-street, and 13, 
George-street, Hanover-square. 


IANOFORTES for SALE at CHAPPELL’. 

The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, &c., 

for SALE or HIRE.—49 and 50, New Bond-street, and 13, 
George-street, Hanover-square. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S General Furnish- 
IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, 
and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illustrations of 
Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Mar ble Mantel- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Mable Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brase 
Bed Hangings, K.. &c., with Lists of 

Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooma, at 39, Ox- 
ford-street ; 1, IA, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 

Perry’s-place, "London. 


W. BENSON’S WATCHES.—Manufac- 

e tory, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London: established 1749. 
Before you buy a watch visit and inspect the — — dis- 
play of Watches of every 1 construction, and pattern 
this send for the Illustrated Pamphlet, con- 


bearing testimony to the beauty, 1 and excellency 

watches. Gold watches at 4. 48. to 100 guineas ; silver watches 
at . 2s. to 60 guineas each. A two years’ warranty with 
each watch, and sent post paid to any ast of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Wales, upon receipt post-office or banker’s 
order.—J. W. BENSON, 83 and 34, 3 hill. 


ENNETT’S PRESENTATION 


WATCHES.—65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


J. BENNETT has just completed a very choice selection o 
GOLD and SILVER WATCHES for 


PRESENTATION WATCHES. 


First Clas. Second Class. Third Class. 
Gold, 40 Guineas. 30 Guineas. 20 Guineas. 
Silver, 20 „ 15 = 10 8 


Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its performance 
guaranteed. 

Having been manufactured for the express purpose of Presen- 
tation, every Watch has received special attention, so that 
public bodies who desire to present a valuable and lasting me- 
morial, will find an unfai — and an elegant work 
of art, at a very moderate Chains to suit. 


BENNETT'S WATCH — a 65, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


LADIES. —AVOID TIGHT LACING, 
and try WILLIAM CARTER’S 


6. d 8. d. 

Ladies’ Double Coutil Winter Bodice . 5 6 
Ladies’ Bodices, with patent front fastenings Slito 10 6 
Self-lacing Patent Front Fastening Corsets 8 6 = 2 
41 — Stays ore 96, 21 0 
ove Stays (all sizes). . 5 11 


r 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, B.C. 
N. B. Every kind of Parisian Eugénie Hoop Watch- 
Spring Skirta. 4 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


\ rILLIAM. CARTER informs the Public 
his Stock of Aberdeen and Perth Linsey Woolsey 
Winter Petticoats are now complete, with every variety suitable 
for the Season. ‘ P 
8. d. 6. d. 


Black, White, and Coloured Moreen 
* „ 5 11 to 12 6 
Ladies’ Winsey Petticoats (in all colours) Ss prs 
Aberdeen and Perth Linsey Woolsey Pettiooats 11 6 „ 21 0 
Quilted — Atmtralian Wool Petticoats 12 6 „ 17 6 
Ladies Saltaire Lustre Petticoats ot Vu fs 
Ladies’ —— my ed Quilted Petticoats .. 35 0 „ 66 0 


Address, * Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lista, free. 


 APENCE’S SILKS 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


YPENCE’S SHAWLS 
FOR THE PROPLE. 


PENCE’S MANTLES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — — — — 


Sr ENCE’S FANCY DRESSES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — — — — ä.œV—— — — — — ——ñ ' ͤ ñ— 


Sr CES FRENCH MERINOES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


äüĩ—ÿ— ——— — — — 


PEN OC ES RIBBONS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — — — — — — — -— 


P E NO ETS LACE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — — — — ñ— —DJ— — — — 


PENCE’S GLOVES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


YPENCE’S HOSIERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — + — ͤ—— — — — — — — 


PEN OC ES DRAPERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PENCE’S FLANNELS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— —— — — — 


QAUSAGES. — — Genuine Home-made Pork, 
lld. ; Beef, 7d. per Ib. 
DOSSETOR and SON, Butchers, 6, Great Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, W. C. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures, so that one uniform 
price is charged to all. 


SPENCE AND COS WAREHOUSE, 77 AND 78, 8ST 


post— 
| Colna Oil for the above Lare at the lowest market price, deli- 
on 


7 MINISTERS. —A SUIT of WOADED 
BLACK CLOTH, 41. 4s., Dress or Frock Coat, Cassock 
or other Vest. Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 
Instructions for self-measurement and Patterns sent post-free. 
Personal attendance within five miles. 


S. BATTAM, Tailor, 160, TOTTEN HAM-COURT-ROAD, 
(Four doors South of Shoolbred and Co.'s). 


o YOU LOCK UP your CASH and 
FITH’S SECOND-HA SHARD FIRE and and EF FRS Or Bonus. 
ers, 


trong Rooms and P Walls. Price of 
24-in. height, 18-in. width, ahd 1 5 10s. With — 
Drawer. All Safes from this t warranted to be 
— Sound, Perfect, and quite equal to New. 

C. * GRIFFITHS, 191, Whitechapel-road, near Mile End- 
gate, E. 

N.B Fireproof Safes, ron Doors, or Office Furniture bought. 


WI NES from SOUTH AFRICA 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


These Wines, the produce of a British colony, which has 
escaped the vine disease, are in consequence wholesome, and are 
warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by her 
Majesty's Customs at half duty, hence the low prices. 

A Pint Sample Bottle of each for Twenty-four Stampa. 

Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY. 


Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
TERMS—CASH. 
Country Orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be 
crossed Bank of London.” 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street (Counting House entrance first door on the left up Rail- 
way. place). 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


8 GILLOTT 28 respectfully 


he 22 novel application 

of his un- 
ere in —— 
with the scientific spirit of the times, he 
Series of his useful productions, which, for Excellence of 


Temper, Quality of Material, and, above all, er in 
Price, he believes will ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name 22 
quality; and they are put 15 in the usual style of boxes, con 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of 
his signature. 

At the request of — extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, bei 
d of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and ta, 
sultable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, — ene eee 

able Dealers in Steel Pens.— Merchants wholesale Dealers 

— ts ay at the Works, Graham-street ; 06, New-street, 
j 


No. 91, JOHN-STREET, NEW YORK: 
CHU RCH-STREET. Loi 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


ARTICLES 
DEANE’S 


RSTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


EANES TABLE CUTLERY has been 
celebrated for more r cheap- 


ness. The stock is extensive ane com a choice 
suited to the taste and means 3 

Bost rege far deu 

Table * 4 0 Desert ditto 38 ‘6 

Table Knives 29 Tees: 1 Carvers 9 

Table Knives 23 1 18 — 7 

5 


Ivory- 
Table Knives 16 0 Dessert ditto 12 wy Carvers 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 


at 37, GRACE- 


—~ 


BEST 


a foe f& €& @: 


. escription of 7 

Deane'’s Monument has been | before the public, 
32 Old Raror.— Price 
2s. 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 


to 7s. each—Engravings with prices free per 
vered in . 


r 
of letter order. Deane, and Co. (opening to the Monn- 
hed A.D. 1700. 


ment), London-bridge. 
R ON 


scription of iron and brass 
large stock of these articles on hand, together with beds, 
tresses, palliasses, Kc. Full particulars of sizes and prices, with 
illustrations, sent by post (free). 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANG 

&c.—Deane, Dray, and Co., 1 4 with 8 
their improved cooking stove. It is cheap in first cost, si 
in construction, easy of management, capable of doing 4 
amount of work with a comparatively — consum ption 
fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable for large or small 
families. In operation daily in the stove and fender depart- 
ment; where may also seen the im self. 

— the improved cottage range, with oven 

boi 


— of the :—4 feet wide, 218 106. 4 feet gin, £15. 
4 feet Gin., £16 10s. 4 feet bin., £18. 5 feet, £19 10s. 5 feet 
Zim, £21. 5 feet Gin., £22 10s. 5 feet bin., £24. 6 feet, £25. 


A FURNISHING L184 
For the convenience of persons furnishing, 

Dray, and Co., have arranged a complete Priced List of Articles 

requisite in fitting upa Family Residence, embracing all the 

various de g ete oy of their Establishment, and calculated 

greatly to itate purchasers in the selection of their goods. 
This List, Deane, Dray, and Co., will forward to any address, 


post free 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 


18 


PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


LONDON BRIDGE, 


age ge + = 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


A PEOPLE PROSTRATE BEFORE GOD. 
Mosr becoming, at any time !—especially be- 
coming when God’s providence is correcting them 
by severe judgments! The more to be lamented 
is it that our rulers evince so utter an inscnsi- 
bility to the proprieties of the solemn act, and 
call upon the nation in language so disgracefully 
inappropriate, to assume the attitude and display 
the spirit of humiliation. There is no excuse for 
it but routine and precedent—and that excuse, 
in a proceeding of this nature, is fully as bad as 
the reproach it is used to wipe out. Why should 
our gracious Queen be made to “ command” 
what can only be acceptable to the Almighty as 
a reverential and exclusive recognition of His 
authority? Why shbuld sent ie ut into her 
mouth which imply that non-compliance with 
her command, in regard to a purely spiritual ex- 
ercise, will therefore incur a loss of the divine 
“favour?” Why summon a people to prayer 
in phrases which, in their reference to the Su- 
preme, are impious; in their application to men, 
are a stumbling-block and an offence? Is it im- 
ible to adapt the language and tone of official 
— to what the occasion requires? Must 
they, even on religious occasions, express what 
is not meant, merely becnuse our forefathers 
used the identical terms to express what was 
meant? Surely it were no degradation from the 
dignity of the Crown to proclaim a day for hu- 
iation and prayer in words which would leave 
it to be ww hws | that in the presence of God 
court conventionalities are felt to be out of place, 
and which imply that within the sacred limits of 
spiritual relationships aud duties, invitation, ex- 
hortation, and example, and not imperious and 
loud-mouthed authority, are due from human 
sovereigns to human subjects. "Tis a bad be- 
ginning. Let us hope the people of this realm 
will catch the spirit of the occasion more aptly 
than the Royal advisers who drew up the . 
clamation seem to have done. 

“A people prostrate before God — in their 
capacity as a people, humbling themselvea under 
the Almighty hand, confessing sin, imploring 
forgiveness, seeking increased power of will to 
repent and amend. As individuals they who 
practically own God’s government have not 
waited till new to do this. They do it daily. 
Nor in reference to the awful calamity which the 
providence of God has let loose upon India, have 
they hitherto maintained reserve in their inter- 
course with heaven. What is the special mean- 
ing, then, of this extra and simultaneous approach 
to the throne of the Highest? Are spiritual ex- 
ercises dynamical in proportion to the numbers 
engaged in them at the same hour? The men 
who will truly abase themselves to-morrow, and 
who will pour out the religious emotions of their 
hearts in relation to God’s visitation of their 
brethren, are they who have already done so in 
closet, family, and church. Will what each has 
done apart, or in limited circles, acquire greater 
efficacy from being done at the same time by all 
at once? Yes! 2 themselves, upon their own 
emotions, upon their spiritual susceptibilities, 
and, therefore, upon the fitness of the homage 
they render. Moreover, since it is in his rela- 
tion to the responsibilities, the duties, the sins of 


| 


citizenship that each is called upon by the occa- 
sion to confess, repent, and pray, there is a felt 
congruity in discharging these engagements in 
association with the entire body of citizens, 80 
that where we are all — and concerned 
in a like capacity, we should all unite in tho ex- 
pression of our wants and feelings. This appears 
tous to be the reasonable meaning of a day of 
national humiliation and prayer. 

A people prostrate before God.” What to 
do? ‘To recognise Him in the terrible judgment 
which has suddenly burst over a portion of her 
Majesty's dominions. Cruelty, lust, rapine, in- 
cendiarism, murder, are, indeed, man’s work— 
not His. But the curse,” come from where it 
may, does not “come causeless.” If the restrain- 
ing hand of Omnipotence has not been put forth 
to hold in check che demoniacal passions of men 
that have lately wrought such havoc in India, 
there must be a reason for it—a wise and good 
one. Divine Providence, whether active or per- 
missive only, is never without its moral to those 
who will search for it in humility of spirit. All 
that He does—every part of His great plan of 
government—is — Stern events are 
commissioned to teach us stern lessons. The 
first duty we have to discharge, therefore, in the 
religious exercises of the morrow is to own Him 
in the correction which has overtaken us—to ac- 
knowledge that He has something to teach us 
by means of the distressing occurrences which 
we now bemoan—something, moreover, which 
we were not disposed to learn under milder dis- 
cipline. And if we are sincere, we shall be 
anxious to ascertain what that lesson is which 
demands so hot a fire of affliction to burn into 
our hearts. 

We need scarcely add that, in proportion as 
our spirit is in tune with the occasion, our first, 
our chief, our most uncompromising search for 
the meaning of this crisis, will be in ourselves. 
How far are these events due to us? There 
need be no mysterious or fanciful association of 
causes with consequences in order to hit upon a 
reasonable interpretation of the dark problem 
before us. What have we cared about India? 
To the full extent of our political influence, we 
were responsible for its good government. If it 
has been committed to this country to hold that 
magnificent domain in trust for worthy ends, 
— of us is, in some degree, accountable to the 
Supreme Ruler for the faithful discharge of that 
trust. Well, what concern have we manifested 
in the falfilment of the duties of our post? En- 
glish electors ought to have acted as a cloud of 
skirmishers, to detect and resist the first ap- 
proaches of evil. If we have never sought in- 
formation, nor been willing to receive it—if we 
have voted Indian affairs a bore—if our com- 
merce with India has been the main source of 
the little interest we do feel in its social and po- 
litical condition—if we have been content to 
witness from afar the wars of conquest and the 
annexations of territory which have marked the 
career of Government in India, never caring to 
inquire how far such proceedings have been 
founded in justice—if, in a word, we have abne- 
gated all our obligations as citizens, at least in 
their relation to the well-being of India—it be- 
hoves us heartily to confess our criminal neglect, 
and, before God, to take to ourselves the shame 
that is itsdue. The sufferings which have come 
upon our fellow-countrymen in Bengal, "a be 
traced, in part, to our selfish indolence. There 
ean scarcely be a doubt that if British society 
had but been as much on the alert to prevent 
mischief, as they now are to bewail it, the mis- 
chief would not have occurred. 

No man can truly repent and confess sin with- 
out, at the same time, resolving to break with it. 
How are we to meet this judgment, so as to do 
away with the moral necessity of its longer con- 
tinuance? In what temper? With what dis- 

ositions? We venture to suggest that true 
Lumilistion of spirit towards God is utterly in- 
compatible with a burning thirst for vengeance. 
It will not prevent us from firmly executing 
upon evil-doers the laws of justice. It is not to 


be confounded with weakness of character. It 
has no kinship to sentimentality. But, at any 
rate, it will contribute mightily to rescue us from 
the despotism of passion, and place us once 
again under the dominion of conscience. Self- 
revenge is the only revenge which the genius of 
Christianity allows. The fast-day will have been 
useless to us, if, as soon as it is over, we are 
ready to give ourselves up to the impulses of 
that blind fury which some amongst us have not 
been — 1 plead for as a virtue, and which 
most of us have connived at, rather than re- 
buked. We cannot but hope that the devotions 
of the morrow will exert a humanising effect 
upon the community, and leave it less liable to 
be possessed by savage vindictiveness than it has 
— 2 shown itself to be of late. Stern 
work will have to be done before order is re- 
stored and the supremacy of law re-established 
in India. But let what must be done be done 
with a Christian spirit, not in the rage of mad 
dened passions. 

In conclusion, it will become us all to recog- 
nise and strive to appreciate our appointed re- 
lations with India. They are not those merely 
of trade. They are not those of temporal am- 
bition. They are not permitted to exist with 
any exclusive view to our benefit. We hold 
India to civilise it, to develop the capabilities of 
its various races of people, to Christianise it. 
Whilst we confess, and repent, and pray, let us 
seek strength also to — 1 worthily 
high mission. If such should be the result of 
the British ple's devotions to-morrow, the 
day of humiliation and prayer will not have been 


observed in vain. 
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THE EARLY NONCONFORMISTS. 
The following is an interesting 

inau lecture of the Rev. Dr. Halley, at New 
College, on Monday week, as in the 
Patriot -—** On turning over the early pages of Non- 
conformist history, we cannot but observe how soon 
the ejected ministers began to realise their position 
rganised body in permanent separation from 


course,’ 
1715 . — . of 
t, after a w terms of subscription 
be modified, or that by some expedient wa, 
be permitted to resume their ministry. 0 
—4 in obscure and n 
ir positions through 
the local authority. I know 
the anthority, and, fearless 
tinued to officiate wi 


Herrick would do on St. 
of his brethren 


Bartholomew’s Day. 
their farewell sermons 


liberty he loved his living—his Presbyterianism 
and his place; and he meant to both. His 
friends said the authorities would fine him. He had 
no money! They would send him to prison. He 
had been there before under Cromwell! and, 
besides, there was a worse place to which an un- 
faithful minister might be sent. He had resisted 
the of Cromwell; he was not to be frightened 
by the constables of Charles. What would he do on 
the feast of St. Bartholomew? Why, preach as 
usual; and preach he did as usual to his death. The 
King was incensed, and nominated one Peploe to 
take his place. Herrick said, us come and 
take it. I will rouse Lancashire.’ thought 
it discreet to stay in London ; ai fea ae 
tinued Warden of Manchester. With this en 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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ception, I know of no minister who defied the 
authority. The rejected themselves soon began 
to see that they had a work to do, and that a 
great and effectual door was open to them which no 
man could shut. Their ions, for the most 
part, were devotedly attached to them. They were 
solicited to p nay Aree so publicly, when they 
dare—often priv in friends’ houses, barns, stables, 
on the moor at night, in the of the 
wood, or the shelter of the glen, Plans of useful 
labour adapted to their ci were sdon 
formed—the adherents 1 iples began to 
7. U tion 


f. knowl 
gathered more — together ; when the n 


came out, they soon in that brief and precarious 
toleration collected considerable congregations. They 
began to see that something far more important than 
their personal interests was concerned ; that Noncon- 
formity was the cause of God and truth, liberty and 


evangelical piety, and they resolved that it ought to 
live, after „not willingly, but providenti its 
founders, should be gathered to their fathers. It is 
true, that — the ejected ministers were permitted 
to preach, an unex change in the polic 
1 —— 5 Sem te A 
art arr and doubt. King Charles determined 
with the intent, no doubt, of promoting the design 
of the Popish faction), in the exercise of his prero- 
gative to dispense with the laws, and to allow 
a convenient number of public meeting places to men 
of all ‘sorts that did not conform—provided they 
took out licenses, set open the doors to all comers, 
and preached, not seditiously, nor against the Church 
England.’ f 


prominent position. Providence was leading 
them in a way they knew not, by the instrumentality 
of an intriguing Popish faction, to its utter confusion 


and overthrow. ‘ We are (said good Philip Henry) 
put hereby into a trilemma, either, 1, to turn Inde- 
—— 4 in practice; or 2, to strike in with the Con- 
ormists ; or 3, to sit down in silence and suffering.’ 
It will run us (said others) into absolute Inde- 


ts in practice. And from that year, 1672, 
ish Presbyterianism has been only a shadow of 
things passed away, in fact absolute Ind 


ents and Presbyterians pre- 


to the King, yet in 
ies united and sent up 


ment of the Nonconformi members of the 
Throughout the time of the 


meee than their oe } * A — 
illustration is i e 0 ing house in 
Rabe, enry N Pres- 
byterians in the lower part, and the Independents in 
erected at their own ex on the Pres- 
i ion. The Presbyterian having pro- 
far, were soon induced by their love to the 
moral cause of religion and liberty to proceed much 
further. They soon to contemplate Dissent 
as a permanent n, and they felt it to be 
their solemn duty to do the work of the Lord in- 
trusted to them, as it could not be done unless they 
pro a on of competent ministers. Their 
elder ren were dying, and they determined to 
rdaini 

w 


men to the 
of the ministry. The more timid might hesi- 
ere were bolder men deter- 
this work; and happily there were 
men prepared to undertake the Nonconform- 
12 with all its perils and uncertainties. 
No sooner were the licenses issued than in that same 
year—1672, on the 29th of October—the first Non- 
conforming ordination was held in Manchester, in 
the house of Mr. Robert Eaton, in Deansgate. Mr. 
Walter Wilson, in his History of Dissenting Churches 
in London, says that the ordination of Mr. Calamy 
I men in Dr. Annesley’s chapel, in 
t. Helen’s, was the first among Nonconform- 
ists, on June 22, 1694. He means, I suppose, in 
n; for certainly, in the North, there were 
several Nonconformist ordinations before that time, 
and them one more thau twenty years pre- 
viowily, when it was a very different thing to venture 
such an engagement. The — 


ordination shows the intimate connexion of the two 
in Lancashire. Mr. 

yer; then Mr. Finch prayed ; then Mr. Oliver 
Heywood. Mr. Angier, sen., took the confession 
of Mr. Dawson, and his answer to the questions. 
He then offered the ordination yer, with 
the imposition of hands. Mr. Newcome did 
the same for the younger Angier, and 
Mr. Eaton for the younger Jollie. Mr. Newcome 


winter.’ In — * 


the 

of the ej ministers, you may have 
1 e spirit in which many of them 
dedicated their own children to the Nonconforming 
istry, when they knew not through what trou- 
bles persecutions those youths would have to 
pass in discharging its duties. The service was 
arduous and ill-requited. They knew not whether 


they could safely reckon upon a toleration. Yet | 


the greater proportion of the second race uf Noncon- 
forming ministers were the sons of the ejected clergy. 
But for the faith of the fathers and the co of 
the sons, Nonconformity would have died with its 
founders. Many of them, like Philip Henry, had 
no opportunity of making better provision for their 
children. Matthew Henry, borna few weeks after 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity, affords an ex- 
cellent illustration of the successors of the ejected 
his @Satesgporgrice, apd thay, tained in Ert. — 
is GOntemporaries, ; 

and to hardship, were worthy of their prede- 
cessors. The decline of religion among the Dissent- 
ers did not begin with them; on the contrary, they 
enlarged the p of their fathers’ sanctuaries and 
collected new congregations in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is a roof of the success of their minis- 
try, that within about twenty-five years from the 
passing of the Act of Toleration, that is, from 1689 
to about 1714—the greater of those venerable, 
capacious, square meeting-houses, with high roofs, 
gable fronts, great pews, massive galleries, and mag- 
nificent pulpits, the favourite homes of the old Dis- 
senters, were erected in the cities and chief towns 
of the land. These men were generally educated in 
the private academies which were conducted by the 
more learned and laborious of the ejected ministers. 
For nearly a century the private academies furnished 
the supply of teachers for the Dissenting churches, 
and so by as the spirit of the ejected ministers pre- 
vailed in them a better supply was never provided 
from any source. 


... 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND THE 
TORRINGTON CEMETERY. 


The Liberator for this month contains the following 
interesting information respecting the state of affairs 
at Torrington, now that the Legislature has declared 
that no wall need be erected between the consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground in cemeteries :— 

The 1e has succumbed. On Saturday 
evening our was specially summoned to receive a 
communication from his lordship. It was to the effect 
that, if the board would signify their intention to lay 
down boundary stones, as required by the recent act, he 
would issue his license for interments previous to conse- 


cration. The board came to the resolution that three 


"| stones, each about six or eight inches broad, and as 


many above the surface of the ground, should be placed 
at equal distances, and opposite to one another, on each 
side of the road separating the Dissenters’ ground from 
that of the Establishment. This resolution was imme- 
diately forwarded to the bishop, and, as promptly, a 
reply was returned, that the bishop would instantly 
issue his fiat for the license. In reality that had already 
by anticipation been done, inasmuch as before the 
resolution of the board could have reached him, or had 
indeed, been adopted, permission had been forwarded 
to the vicar to officiate at a funeral on Sunday morning. 
So much for reverend and right reverend consciences 
in regard to canon law! Let it be remembered that the 


- | first step on this occasion was taken by the bishop, not 


by us. 

So far so : but the question is not finally disposed 
of yet. Delors. —— are made for consecration 
the board will have to apply to the vestry for a vote of 
money to pay the expenses; and I am by no means sure 
that the meeting will grant it. 

You are aware that, for eighteen months or more our 
cemetery has been the only place of sepulture in this 
parish. The refusal of the bishop to consecrate without 
a wall of separation, and the steady refusal of the board 
to erect de wall, compelled the parishioners to bury 
in the best way they might be able, without the aid of 
the priest. The question has often been asked 
me, how in such circumstances we a My reply 
has been, very well, and very satisfactorily. Dissenters, 
of course, called in their own ministers, of whose ser- 
vices also Churchmen sometimes availed themselves. 
But, in most cases, where the deceased were Churchmen, 
the parish clerk read the service. There was no re- 
striction as to persons officiating, nor as to the place of 
burial. Interments took place on whichever side the 
friends of the deceased preferred. Nor were any fees 
for ministerial services demandable. Thus for a year and 
a half the parishioners have had experience of the volun- 
tary principle ; and so content, and more than content, 
are — with the result, that the great majority of them 
exclaim against consecration as a 8 useless thing. 
When, therefore, the question comes before the vestry, 
there is every reason to expect a refusal of the sum 
necessary to 5 the charges of consecration. I am 
quite aware that, in such a case, there are powers to 
which the board may have recourse to raise the money ; 
and it is not for me to say whether of those powers the 
board would avail themselves. Perhaps not. I confine 
myself to a simple statement of facts just to indicate the 
state of feeling amongst us, and to point to the good ser- 
vice the bishop has done tc a principle which is the very 
last he would wish to aid. 

The Bishop of Exeter, it appears, still throws diffi- 
culties in the way of consecrating the new cemetery 
of St. Thomas’s, Exeter. His ancient ground of ob- 
jection, that a stone wall was not got up between the 
consecrated and unconsecrated portions of the ground, 
being taken away by law, he now insists on the 
ancient fence of the churchyard being restored, 
though the burial board bought the piece of land ad- 
joining it at a very high price, with the very object 
of throwing both the old and the new ground into 
one. The Western Times calls his lordship the 
wall-eyed bishop.”’ 


A UNTTARIAN CHAPLAIN.—Alderman Lawrence, 
one of the new City sheriffs, has appointed Mr. 
Thoma Madge, minister of the Unitarian chapel in 
Kesex-street, Strand, to be his chaplain during his 
shrievalty. 

New BisHoprics in New ZEALAND.—It is said 
that in addition to the two bishoprics already exist- 
ing in New Zealand, three others are to be imme- 
diately formed—one for Wellington, one for Nelson, 


——— — 


and one for Tauranga, the last being an exclusi vel 

Maori district. The Rev. O. Hadfield, — 
of Kapiti, will be Bishop of r the Rev. 
William Williams, Archdeacon of Wia will be 
Bishop of and the Bishopric of Nelson will 
probably be conferred upon the Rev. Charles J. 


Abraham, B. D., Archdéacon of Waitemata. 

Tue Bishor or SALISBURY AND THE Revision 
OF THE BisLz.— 
the follo 
@ese :—'‘ 


Bi 


courage or discourage such a 
pter think thaé any of their lay 


Bishop of Salisbury has issued 
mang Se to the PHPAI deans of his dio- 
‘h t are the on which the 
rests to revise the version of the 


y Scriptures, and is it on thy whole best to en- 
? 2. Do the 


members of your cha 
brethren should be invited to attend their meeti 
and if so, what should be the rules under which 
they should be admissible?” His lordship is anxious 
to ascertain the opinions of the clergy generally 
upon this question, which is likely to come before 
Parliament next session, probably in the form of an 
address for a royal commission. 

VOLUNTARYSM IN THE CuURCH.—A Church-rate 
amounting to about 40/. was, it will be remembered, 
refused a few weeks ago by a large majority of the 
parishioners of St. Paul’s district, Oxford. The in- 
— ap ey y se pom, and the churchwardens 

ved to e a direct a to the congregation, 
and that, as the rev. —— stated, although 
their plan might be considered novel in these days, 
they had scriptural authority and usages of the 
Primitive Church for so doing. The has been 
adopted. On the 20th and 27th ult., during the 
morning and evening service, oe oe taken round 
from pew to pew, and the co amounted 
about 6/. The same will be continued 


district. From the fact of so many non- ers 
attending St. Paul’s Church, a — — 
fairly be expected. 


Beligious Intelligente. 


BETHNAL-GREEN-ROAD CHAPEL.—TESTIMONIAL TO 
THE Rev. J. Vingy.—The Rev. J. Viney, who has 
been pastor of the congregation for the last fourteen 

ears, and was mainly instrumental in erecting the 
— and handsome place of worship in which they 
now assemble, recently found it n to relin- 
quish his laborious charge chiefly for the sake of his 
health. Un Wednesday evening week, between 300 
and 400 members of his congregation assembled in 
the spacious school-room underneath the chapel, for 
the purpose of presenting to Mr. Viney, a very hand- 
some piece rh ern rn 
esteem u is resignation pastorate ; to 
present likewise, to Mra. Viney, a handsome work- 
table as a tribute of affection to a much-loved 


rs wife. The Rev. J. Glanville, as senior 
eacon, occupied the chair. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Chairman, Messers. R. G. Clements, 


Robert Gammon, J. G. Morton, and H. F. Roberts. 
The testimonial to Mr. Viney consisted of a hand- 
some richly-chased vine-pattern silver 6pergne, with 
three arms, surmounted by a richly-cut and frosted 
lass centre piece, with three er basins to suit 

y removing the latter it formed a candelabrum), 
the whole supported on a tri base, on one 
side of which was the following inscription :—‘‘ Pre- 
seuted by the church and tion assembling in 
the New Inde ent Chapel Bethnal-green, to the 
Rev. Josiah Viney upon his resignation of the pas- 
torate, as a small testimonial of his faithful, efficient, 
and successful mini for nearly fourteen years, 
and as an expression of warm and unabated love to 
him for his untiring efforts, great liberality, affec- 
tionate solicitude, and holy example during the 
whole period of his — overnight —love which 
they still cherish, and which will follow him in any 
new sphere of ministerial labour to which he may be 
introduced by the Great Head of the church.”’ e 
testimonial to Mrs. Viney was a very handsome 
papier mache work-table, richly ornamented with 
pearl, and with the following inscription engraved 
on a silver plate on the inner side of the lid :—‘‘ Pre- 


sented to Mrs. Viney, by the members of the church 
and con tion assembling inthe New Independent 
Chapel, -green, in affectionate remembrance 


of a union of nearly fourteen years, now painfully 
severed ; during which period, by her judicious con- 
duct, truly Christian de t, and zealous co- 
operation m all works of faith and labours of love, 

e greatly promoted the welfare of the church, ad- 
vanced 0 a of the various societies con- 
nected wi e congregation, and secured the respect 
and love of all associated with her.” 


OXxFORD.—TESTIMONIAL TO THE RRV. JAMES COL- 

LIER.- The Rev. James Collier having resigned the 
rate of the Independent church, rge-street, 

ford, those of his friends who had appreciated his 
ministry felt desirous of presenting him with some 
suitable testimonial as an expression of esteem. A 
subscription was entered into for the , and 
last week, previously to his leaving Oxford, a very 
— —— of plate was presented to him, — 
sisting of a silver co , teapot, sugar basin, an 
cream ewer, — wreak 4 the whole f 
a complete set. The reverend gentleman has 
Oxford for Huddersfield and commenced his labours 
in that town. 

Obi, Hants.—The Rev. J. G. Hughes having 
intimated his intention of leaving Odiham to settle 
at — Essex, the church and co ion * 
convened a public meeting to present on 
leaving them, after a — and prosperous union of 
nine years, with a testimonial of thal cloner’ affec- 


Oor. 6, 1887.) 


mei — — — 


* 
1 


tion and interest. The J. G. Seymour, 
„ made some very ing allusions, to his 
and friend, his high sense which 

they all entertained of his ability, character and ser- 
rr ive 1 as well as 
e ose him from — 
them. INXX. the Revs. R. 
roe LL.D., T. G. Stamper, L. H. B B. A., 
H. Kiddie. J. Ketley, R. „ &e. At the close 


church and — one presented Mr. Hughes 


beau i gold watch and a purse of sove- 


. HELier’s, ; — E. Straker, for- 
m minister o e i ependent Chapel, 
* J 


left that island, and’ the 2 of a 
r. 

APPRENTICESHIP Soctety.—The annual general 
meeting of this society was held at the Congrega- 
tional Library, Finsbury-circus, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, 29th, at eleven o'clock; Thomas Challis, 
tary ‘read the report, which stated that during th 
tary e report, which sta t e 
— 11 candidates had been elected to the 

efit of the institution, and 188“. voted towards 
their premiums, or apprenticeship expenses; making 
since the formation of the society in 1829, 173 can- 
didates, and the sum voted 3,054/. Extracts from 
various letters were presented, strikingly showi 
the importance of the society, and how it gladdened 
the hearts of not a few faithful and useful servants of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The report concluded by 


— 1 — in answer to an — recent] 
issued to the members of 20 ch — 
of 130 new subscribers been obtained. The 
treasurer's account showed that the receipts for the 
ear amounted to 434“. 17s. 2d., and thee 
283/.; leaving a balance in hand of 151“. 17s. 2d. 
On the motion of the Rev. J. M. Soule, seconded by 
the Rev. A. Good, the report and balance-sheet were 
adopted, and the officers for the ear ap- 
inted. At the half-yearly election, which imme- 
diate ly followed the gen meeting, seven out of 
seventeen candidates were elected to the benefit of 
the institution. Votes of thanks were given to the 
scrutineers for conducting the election, and to the 
chairman for directing the business of the morning. 


Correspondence. 


—— — re 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION—INDE- 
PENDENCY IN SMALL TOWNS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 
Srr,—Of late much has been written respecting 


ers and ee The columns of newspapers 
and the pages of magazines have been filled with criti- 


cisms u the ministry 
letters and leaders 


heavy artillery at the 
isons between the 


to 
destitute of power, and does not attract 


the 
r the 
nt inqui 
or lack of power in the pulpi 
to the want of intellect, the want of prayer, or the want 
of earnestness in p I must ess that this 
mode of accounting for it, though it may be true in 
some seems to me very defective and un- 
i 0 It is indeed evident, that if there be men- 
or 


W „* be true or false, is not our 
: common mode of accoun 


is, by ascribing i 


that he shall lack power when he enters it. 
subject of the many unfavourable influences which 
may operate injuriously upon p and diminish 


coy, © o Vaz 9 ve 1 
space me entering upon . ith your 
kind ission, I wish to direct attenti to one 


of them—viz., harassing and depressing influence of 
straitened circumstances upon many of our pastors. 

The low social condition of many of our ministers 
proves a great hindrance to their real effici in the 
pulpit, and to their legitimate influence out of it. It 

ects them in many ways. It affects themselves 
and education of their families, 

Temporal sustenance for 


him is 


per- 
and 


to a 


mind is necessarily occupied ts and cares 
from which it should be entirely free, thus set him 
at liberty to devote his attention to 222822 It 
is no matter of ise that pastors p in such cir- 
cumstances sometimes have their minds de- 
pans and feel unable, physically and mentally, to do 


he work of the mi ectively. What sad tales 
ete Cla Ue Mies on ae ae 


are to be met with in life, in connection with many | late 


small , and small tions ! 

moreover, their straitened circumstances 
many of them under the necessity of entering into o 
engagements, which occupy a of the time and at- 


ut 


tention that ought to be exclusively devoted to their 
ial work. y have to eke out a poor living, by 
ining grants from charities; taking pupils; keep- 
for insurance societies ; 


ing schools; becomi 
a fe balls: cles cllocty oll whlch, mea Le 


fere with the duties of the ministry, and produce 4 
deteriorating influence upon preachers and preaching. 

A majority of them have received a collegiate educa- 
tion, have literary tastes and habits, and are faithful 
preachers of the truth. And what is the remuneration 
they receive for their labours? In many cases it is only 

to the wages of a porter in a London warehouse |! 
aving literary tastes, seldom can purchase a book 
of any great value to their intellect. Their 
children they have to educate at home, or if they cannot 
find time for that, have to send 


school, because cannot afford to send them else- 
where. And in prospect of old they have 
nothing whatever to look forward to, but what they can 


social condition of a great part of its menistry. 
ional Union deliver 
e chair; the secretaries, 


nation, let them combine to elevate the social position 
and standing of our ministry at large. 

No and experience will ever sup- 
pose that any one rem will prove a catholicon or 
123 for all the evils that beset us; but I venture 

affirm, that the raising of the social condition of many 
our ministers is one of the 8 and important 
works which needs to be done. erection of * 
colleges for ministerial education, and the 
dows, ani an ee end . 

ws, organs, may 

per. I am no Goth or Vandal, and have not a weed 46 
say against them. I greatly admire what is pleasing 
and utiful in the exterior and interior arrangements 
of the house of God; but whilst these things are done, 
and done well, in the name of righteousness and charity, 
let not the far nobler work of a proper maintenance for 
our ministers generally be left undone. 

It is high time that the = reproach of Independency 
should be done away. is, that, as a 


— it works well enough in large and populous 


but is altogether unadapted to the country at 
Though lookers-on, both in and out of the 
denomination, observe its deficiencies in this latter 
On the one hand, they can observe and 


scarcely sufficient to keep soul and 
And the in incomes of our educated 
ministers— 70. to 7001. per annum—is 


not to be accounted for on the principle, that 27 
i n cases, more 


er “qualifications than those 


thrive and flourish in the ere of 
We must have splendid — and 
toria Regias in 

inciple of the strong helpi 


is not sufficiently 
rous of our co 


us. The more prospe- 


seem utterly unconscious of, or very indi . 
tional poverty and misery which so — 

revail in their own counties. The sums of money rai 
assist the feebler churches, compared with sums 
and contributed to foreign 


‘And yet, I quite agree with the opinion, that it would 


them to an inferior | situated 


maintain a minister y 
other, should form a — pastorate and have assistance 
from local A ourth, Places to receive aid: Con- 


41 * ＋ at raise by their own contributions from 60. 
to per annum, to receive aid according toa uated 


porns aw in : to the ane of their own 
contributions. If these general principles were 
and carried out us, and 


the fourth, we 


are the centres of political and 1 influence in 
9 pee ities --in — is very — 
ve Independency more efficiently supported. 00 

i are considering the population, but 


cumstances to give a pro 
ministers. And what is the result? What do we ob- 
serve when we visit these Wo observe that the 
minister is 888 house for the sake of low 
rent and rates; 


a his are ill-fed 
; cannot purchase 
mind; and, moreover, 


Your 
some 


ing to the capabilities of each place, proportion 
to the amount of their own contributions, seems not at 
all to be recognised. 
But what is most desirable is, to see and feel the im- 
of And I feel con- 
dent favourably 
situated in life were to take up the matter, and feel in- 
terested in it, the work would soon be And 
what could be more noble than for the pastors who are 
placed in more favourable circumstances to initiate the 
undertaking on behalf of their rer brethren’? 
Would it not manifest a kindly spirit, and 
that brotherly love, of which so much is said on the 


form, and so little practically exhibited ! that b rly 
love, which sounds so sweetly u the tongue, and 
which would sound more sweetly in ation! 
Yours, very truly, 
Cheadle. * ALPHA. 


> me < 


THE DAY OF HUMILIATION, 


A form of the service to be used to-morrow, the 
day appointed by the Queen for solemn fast, hu- 
on, and prayer,” has been issued under 
t oon- 


After the Prayer in the Litany (We 
seech Thee) read the two following, instead 
Prayer in the time of War and Tumults. 


„O Lord God Almighty, who orderest all thi 
both in heaven and earth, look down, we 
Thee, on us Thy unworthy servants, who turn to 
Thee in this our time of trouble, when evil and mis- 
guided men have risen u 
which were bound to 
destruction u 


rE 


i 
| 


$73 
2 15 
rte 


and not into the hands of men. 

Thee, our ee be from the 
treachery of the sons violence who 
up against them ; rebuke the madness of 


e, and stay the hand of the destroyer. Cast 
0 Lord, over any of our brethren who 


= 
8 


i 


it 
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sight. 


show more and more, both b d 
ple, the blessings of Thy holy — gee Ma 
who are now the slaves of a hateful and cruel super- 
stition be brought to lay aside their vain traditions, 
and turn to Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent. And so, if it be Thy 
ood, pleasure, establish our empire in that distant 
fand on a surer peg = heretofore, that — 
Th le, and sheep o y pasture, may 
Thee ‘thanks for ever, and show forth Thy pra se 


ea 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


strength in every time of 
trouble, mercifully receive these our prayers and in- 
engaged in defence of 


work er for the everlasting welfare of those 
who them. Hear us, O Heavenly Father, for 
the sake of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


After the Prayer for the Queen, or instead of the 
Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, let 
the ing be used. 


unto Thy Divine Majesty in this day of necessity 
il. Mercifully forgive the sins whereby we 
have provoked Th 


1 


Lock with on Gre of 92 and compassion upon those 
who have been sudd 4. — into affliction by 
the calamities of their friends and relatives. Visit 
the fatherless and widows with the consolations of 
Thy gaye and enable them, under the burdens 
which they have been called to bear, to lift up their 
hearts towards that heavenly kingdom where pain and 
— 2 Gnd tantoedl be no more. And 
as Thou hast commanded us to love our enemies, 
and to pray for them that despitefully use us, have 
mercy, we Thee, even on those who have 


- shown no mercy, and whose malice and cruelty has 


turned to sorrow and mourning the homes of man 
families in this land. Deliver them from the blind- 
ness of that ido and su ition which has en- 
couraged their murderous rebellion. Turn them from 
the gross darkness which now covers them to the 
—— the everlasting Gospel, that so our present 
ties may be overruled to the promotion of Thy 


glory. and the advancement of Thy kingdom. Hear 
us, goodn 


Lord our God, for Thy ess is great; and 
according to the multitude of Thy mercies receive 
these our petitions, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Wesleyans, by a formal act of their Con- 
ference, have determined that the day set apart for 
humiliation shall be solemnly observed by them, and 
that in all their cha throughout the country col- 
lections shall be e on that day on behalf of the 
fund for the relief of the sufferers by the mutiny in 


On Sunday morning, in accordance with the Pas- 
toral which was on the previous Sunday in all 
the Roman Catholic churches throughout the diocese 
of Westminster, a collection was made on 


behalf of the Mutiny Fund in all the churches. At 


the — — urch of St. Mary, Moorfields, 
Cardinal Wiseman assisted in the Exposition, and 
carried the Blessed Sacrament in procession. The 
church was densely crowded, as it was ex his 
eminence would preach, but no sermon was delivered. 
Similar services were 13 in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Sou 

assisted. 


wark, at which the Rt. 


IHE INDIAN MUTINIES. 


The details received by the Overland Mail confirm, 
in the main, the accuracy of the full summary of 
news published by the Government and given in our 
last number, besides supplying many omissions and 
much additional and interesting information. The 
newest piece of intelligence is the proposed expedition 
of Sir J. Outram to therelief of Lucknow. That gallant 
officer had gone to Dinapore, in command of that dis- 
trict united with Cawnpore. A letter from Benares 
of the 17th, reports that ‘‘General Outram has 
stopped the advance of the reinforcements on their 
way to Cawnpore, with the intention of collecting a 


_ | force to advance on Lucknow from the Fyzabad 


side.” It was probable that when strong enough he 
would proceed up either the Gogra or Goomtree 
rivers, and rendezvous at Azimghur, where it is not 
unlikely he would find the 3,000 Ghoorkas sent down 
from the Nepaulese hills, who had been ordered to fall 
back upon Azimghur from Goruckpore. The Gogra 
is navigable by steamers to Fyzabad, which place he 
could reach without meeting any enemy but vil- 
lagers. Fyzabad is thirty-seven miles from Luck- 
now. But whether he could reach Lucknow in time 
to relieve the garrison is doubtful. According to 
one statement, the march vid Ghazeepore, Azimghur, 
and Fyzabad, is at this season of the year all but im- 
practicable. ‘‘The country is under water; there 
are no roads, and carriage is not procurable. Should 
this route be attempted the relieving force could not 
reach Lucknow before October. The third route, 
that by water up the Gogra, is very hazardous; the 
river itself has never been attempted by steamer; its 
depth of water is dependent entirely on the continua- 
tion of the heavy rains we have lately experienced ; 
its channel is unexplored.” 

There are various accounts from the beleaguered 
garrison. General Neill reports :—‘‘ Native ac- 
counts from Lucknow represent them holding out 
well; and the enemy making no impression.” It is 
stated that Havelock’s forward march had had the 
good effect of drawing off the rebels, and enabled the 
besieged, in one of their sorties, to make a consider- 
able addition to their stock of provisions. It was 
said also that the Oude insurgents had quarrelled. 
The Calcutta Englishman has the following hopeful 
report: We hear that the rebellious native army of 
Lucknow is reducing itself; half of the 40,000 have 
dispersed, and gone to their homes to cultivate land, 
Kc. — The Hurkaru says: 

The greatest anxiety is naturally felt for the safety of 
Lucknow, and there are not wanting suspicions that it 
has already fallen; but these cannot be traced to any 
justifiable source, and we should be sorry to encourage 
them without good cause, ially asa catastrophe at 
Lucknow similar to that of Cawnpore would be far more 
horrible, because the garrison is er, and the number 
of ladies and children far Up to the present 
time, we repeat, there is no ground for apprehension on 
this score. 

The latest intelligence of the Lucknow garrison 
comes by way of Bombay, is dated as recently as 
Aug. 14, and reports all well.” 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that General Have- 
lock was unable to make another advance from 
Cawnpore. It was on the 30th of July that this 


actions, with the usual result. His further advance 
was checked by an obstacle which it would have 


that been mere madness to attempt surmounting ; 50,000 


BuRGLARY AND MuRDER NEAR Srockrokr.— A 
remarkable murder has been committed at Bramall, 
near Stockport. Mr. James Henderson, an old 


2 
3 
. 


house were roused by the report of fire- arms. 
Henderson, the eldest son, declared that he 
fired at a burglar on the stairs, that three 
his father’s bedroom, and that all 
y: he had not hit the robber, for the 
his was found in the wall. Old 
828 is bed, with the upper jaw 

been abstracted from a 
signs of a forcible 


LF 2 
ti 
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But 
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assumed he would hove done had 
i Shots taken out of the 


the house. é 
rr discharged by 


men, entrenched in a position of greath strength on 
the other side of a deep and rapid river, rendered 
the relief of Lucknow impossible, and made instant 
retreat imperative. The retreat was conducted in 
perfect order, and on the 13th Havelock re-crossed 
the Ganges. But the labours of his indefatigable 
band were not yet over. Bithoor had been re-oecu- 


pied by the enemy, and on the 16th Havelock at- 


tacked it, carried the position, and captured two guns. 
Of the unconquered spirit which to the last animated 
this brigade of heroes a vivid proof is given in a 
letter from a non-commissioned officer of the 78th 
Highlanders, written on the 13th, which relates to 
the action of the previous day, the last which took 
place before the final retreat 


There were only 120 of the 78th Highlanders present, 
the remainder being sick. Our whole force consisted o 
800 men, including Sikhs. A great many followers were 
cut to pieces by the enemy’s cav and round shot. 
There were two guns playing on the 78th, which would 
no doubt have destroyed every man of us but for our 
timely resolution—a desperate one, no doubt, but it had 
to be done, or all would have perished beneath the 
deadly fire. General Havelock was calmly looking on; 


Per | he knew well what we desired ; and before he gave the 


order to advance, all rushed forward at the charge, and 
in less than five minutes captured two and four 
horses, bayoneting a number of the enemy who tried to 
save the guns (two brass 9-pounders). General Have- 


lock rode up after us, crying out, Well done, brave 
Highlanders! You have this day saved yourselves and 


gallant general first crossed the Ganges; on the 4th | 
of August he was compelled by sickness to fall back; 
on the 5th he advanced again, and fought two more | 


so he had to face to the 
. y hip-bone with only one 
ball, therefore I ran on, not heeding it. 

From the latest accounts there is too much reason 
to fear that Havelock’s position at the date of the 
last despatches was one of extreme peril. From all 
sides the mutineers were closing in on him. From 
Oude, which is evidently the stronghold of the in- 
surrection, a vast host hovers on the left bank of 
the Ganges; from the west, the Gwalior mutineers 
were preparing to cross the Jumna in force; and 
Havelock was too weak to attempt to contest the 
passage. From the south-west the mutineers of 
Dinapore were moving up to complete the fatal 
circle. Such was the state of things, on or about 
the 16th of August, in the neighbourhcod of Cawn- 
pore ; and on the 23rd of August the Secretary to 
the Government of India, writing from Calcutta 
says :—‘* Adequate reinforcements, it is feared, can- 
not reach him (Havelock) in less than ten days or a 
fortnight from the present time — that is, not before 
the 2nd or 6th of September. It would thus appear 
that Havelock and Neill will be driven to hold out 
as best they may till the tardy arrival of reinforce- 
ments up the tortuous windings of the Ganges. 
These reinforcements have been, it is feared, stopped 
by General Outram. A later report from the Bombay 
Government is as follows: 


We have news from Cawnpore dated the 18th inst. 
On the 16th General Havelock engaged the rebels about 
twelve miles from Cawnpore. Two guns were taken. 
Captain Mackenzie and fifteen men were wounded ; none 
killed. The troops were hard worked ; the cholera 
was bad; fourteen men and Lieutenant Campbell, of the 
78th Highlanders, had died of it. 

The dates from Delhi vid Calcutta extend to Aug. 
14th. All the papers are at one in the report that 
the rebels are quarrelling among themselves, and are 
in want of provisions and ammunition. It is also 
stated that the mutineers have offered to surrender 
on condition of a certain number being spared, and 
that the answer given them was, that they must 
surrender at discretion. General Wilson is acting 
with much judgment. Having protected his right 
flank and right rear by breastworks, he had kept his 
men well under cover during the conflicts which 
had ensued ; a system of fighting which entailed 
great loss on the enemy with little loss on our side. 
The Bombay correspondent of the Daily News gives 
a spirited description of the combats before Delhi :— 

On the 31st [July] they came out all round, and kept 
up a good deal of desultory X a large 
force moved out in columns, with = ts and guns, 
towards Rohtuck, in our rear. e living stream 
poured out behind the Eed Gah without ceasing, from 
seven in the morning till noon. Parties moved also 
from the North-western or Cashmere gate, and when 
they cleared the town the entrances were closed. The 
rebels intended to re-establish in our rear the bridges 


over a deep nullah which we destroyed some time ago. 
They threw as many as seven, but the stream swelling 


carried them off; so that the force returned to Delhi 


without effecting anything. Their line marching in and 


out afforded our gunners excellent practice; and, not- 


withstanding the heavy firing from a couple of nine- 
2 in position near the 4 te, and from 
e Western bastion, our centre and left batteries made 
some capital shots. After a desultory attack, during 
which the rebels ap ed as near as.a hundred yards 
to our breastworks, they returned into Delhi. Buttons 
cut off from the uniforms of the dead proved that we 
had to deal on this occasion with the 18th Bareill 
Regiment, the 57th Ferozepore Regiment, and the th 
Gwalior or Nusseerabad iment. The Ist of August 
being the Mohammedan festival of the Buckree Eed, the 
enemy swarmed out of camp in vast numbers on every 
side. They commenced an attack on Metcalfe House, 
and extended all along our front to the right flank. 
Their tower batteries maintained a perpetual fire of 
shot and shells, whilst the mutineers kept up a musketry 
fire at our breastworks—all to no purpose. The troops 
in — did not even turn out, and the pickets alone 
suffi to keep off this wild and unen ic attack. 
Great as their losses were from exposure to the fire of our 
Enfields, they kept their position all day and all night, 
sometimes coming within twenty-five yards of our breast- 
—— In the 32 they made four — 
attacks against the pickets; but were repulsed eac 
time, with loss, by grape, losing many dead and leaving 
their wounded behind. At daylight, emboldened by 
seeing that we would not emerge from the defences, 
they made a final and closer assault; when the 6lst, 
, and Ghoorkas, at last issued out, and in a brilliant 
e drove back and killed a considerable number. 


charg 
f | Reliefs of the 75th Kumaon Battalion (Ghoorkas), but 


recently arrived, Coke’s Rifles, and other supports, now 
came up, and kept the mutineers at bay until wo o'clock 
in the afternoon, when, tired of their ineffectual endea- 
vours, the enemy withdrew. . . The enemy had 
all sorts of dodges to get to the batteries and over the 
breastworks, and at one time they were so close as to be 
capable of speaking to our fellows, as they were black- 


guarding each other: they were up to within twenty or 
twenty hve yards of the breastwork, hiding behind the 

gs, firing in the air, shouting, and ing great 
work. They managed their field-pieces very well, but 
are quent muffs at the rocket practice; in fact, they 

i some of their own men in — Four or five 
of the infantry silenced one of their guns at the long 
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and the men praise 
they made. Our leas. en twenty killed 333 
Captain Travers, of Coke's Sikh Ri being among the 
former. It is calculated that the rebels must have 
fired at least 200, 000 rounds of cartridge. 

The conflict was not renewed until the 6th, when 
a slight attack made on the Metcalfe-house battery 
was easily repulsed. During that day, however, 
they managed to establish a battery between the 
Cashmere gate and the Metcalfe-house picket. On 
the 8th and following days the fighting was confined 
to desultory skirmishes, in which we lost only a few 
men. On the 8th their powder-manufactory in the 
city was blown up by a shell; and about 500 
artificers are believed to have been destroyed, 
together with a large quantity of sulphur and 
saltpetre. As the battery above mentioned gave 
great annoyance, partly enfilading one of our 
batteries, it was found necessary to keep down ite 
fire by bringing a number of guns to bear upon it. 
This, however, we presume, was not effective, for on 
the 12th the brigadier ordered it to be stormed. 
On the morning of that day the troops issued forth 
and carried it by surprise, capturing four guns; but 
lost in the gallant exploit 112 killed and wounded, 
including eight officers among the latter. 

The latest from Delhi is the following despatch, 
through General Neill, dated Aug. 14 :—- 


under thirty. The Hindoos have killed five butchers 

for ha ughtered cows, no retaliation was attempted 

by the Mohammedans. Brigadier Chamberlane’s and 
lonel Seaton’s wounds progressing favourably.” 

The insurgents appear to be in want of powder, 
percussion caps, and money. The King was most 
uncomfortable in his quarters, our artillery having 
found his Majesty’s range. The Mohammedans and 
Hindoos were quarrelling for the use of the water 
tanks. All were greatly discouraged by the uniform 
defeat of the recent sorties. In this extremity the 
question was whither to go—whether to consult dis- 
cretion by going down the Delhi side of the Jumna 
or to take the more valorous course of crossing the 
river by the bridge of boats, and making for Oude. 

It would appear that on the 3lst of July the 
British army was 6,200 strong, with 1,060 sick and 
wounded. Up to the 20th of August some 5,000 
would have been added. There had been sent away 
340 sick and wounded. In the twenty-three actions 
that had been fought up to that date there had been 
killed 22 officers and 296 men, and wounded 72 officers 


and 990 men. The mutineers themselves appear to | 
have been of opinion that the attack would not much | 


longer be delayed. 


The — of Delhi is said to have sent away his ze- 
nana([ harem | to Rohtuk, or, according to another account, 
to Kutub, on the road to Muttra. One report asserts 
that this latter station will be the next resort of the 
nts, and that they are fortifying it, or the ap- 


But this I do not credit, 
and rather anticipate that the * of such of the 
rebels as survive the fall of the will be across, 
rather than down the bank of the Jumna. Either course 
is perfectly open to them, so far as our 2 to inter- 
cept them is concerned; but I imagine that they would 
most na make for Rohil and Oude, and un- 
their 


ins 
proaches to it, in advance. 


fortunately, the bridge of boats is still in existence for 
across the river. An attempt recently 
made us to des this means of communication 
between the city and the further bank of the Jumna was 
unsuccessful. 


According to the Poonah Observer of August 27th 
the King of Delhi had offered to make terms with 
us, on the condition that thirty-six lakhs fof rupees 
annually, instead of fifteen as heretofore, should be 
secured to him and his successors. This proposal 
was, of course, peremptorily declined. He was in- 
formed that nothing but unconditional surrender 
could be accepted. A gentleman in the Bengal 
Civil Service writing from Umballah on the 12th of 
August seems to expect the early fall of Delhi. He 
says: 

We have so often heard of the enemy being dispirited, 
deserting, &., while notwithstanding they attack us (the 
besiegers) as constantly as ever, that those stories must 
be received with caution ; but they are now so uniform 
and constant that I think there must be something in 
them and that the mutineers are not so plucky and con- 
fident as before. Whether we shall, as is so strongly as- 
serted, attack Delhi within a week I do not pretend 
to say. I should think we must make a breach in the 
wall first, and though five 24-pounders went down with 
General Nicholson, the si train (a second-class one) 
only left Ferozepore on the 10th, and cannot be at Delhi 
before September. God t that somehow or other 
we may fnish the place without being prostrated by the 
sickly season; that is still our great danger. But the 
army has been blessed with wonderful health; there is 
still very little sickness, and, with abundant supplies, 
tolerable comforts, and constitutions apparently inured 
to heat, our men do not complain. 


From Meerut we have a confirmation of the re- 
port that desertion from Delhi was going on. A letter 
dated August 10th, says that a body of 500 men 


crossed the Ganges into Rohilcund at the Ghurmuk- 
tesur Ghaut, and 250 more were seen at Hauper 
taking the same direction.” 

It does not seem that General Cortlandt was likely 


soon to reach the camp. He had work of his own Stes 


to do. That officer was at Jhansi on the 7th of 
August, and would have to engage a large body of 
insurgents of the 4th and 9th Native Infantry and 
14th Irregulars and Hurriana Contingent Infantry, 
strongly entrenched, fourteen miles south-west of 
Hansi, in the Ranghur village of Jumulpoor. 

The news from the Punjaub continued to be cheer- 
ing. At Mooltan, on the llth, sixty men of the 
Bombay Fusiliers disarmed the whole of the native 
artillery, and brought in the guns to the fort. This 
measure was adopted by Sir John Lawrence, not- 
withstanding the previous staunchness of the men, 
who had not flinched from executing sentences of 
death against mutineers. Sir John was at Lahore, 
hard at work, enlisting and training his new levies. 
He has already nominated the officers for sixteen new 
Punjaub Irregular Infantry Corps, to be numbered 
from the 7th to the 22nd inclusive, and hopes to have 
before the year is out, an army of 30,000 men, en- 
tirely Sikhs, hill-mon, and Punjaubee Mussulmans ; 
not one Hindoo or Hindostani Mohammedan. His 
province was, at the latest dates, quite tranquil. 


We have already recorded the mutiny of the 26th 
Native Infantry regiment at Lahore, though disarmed. 


They fled—not to Delhi; but unarmed and apparently | This 


without hope or plan—into the centre of a hostile 
country. A terrible retribution awaited them. 
were pursued by the police and some of the new 
levies. 

At a place forty miles from Lahore they attem 
to 8 the river. When the Nepal ene. 


of Umritsir reached the spot the next 
by his police, aided by the villagers; 160 were captured 
is ce, ai e rs ; were 
on on teens in the IAN ~1F— were counted 
drowning in trying to get off. Numerous fugitives were 
brought in from all quarters during the night; 237 
were summarily executed yesterday (August Ist) 
forty-one died from fatigue, and about twenty-one more 
had been apprehended in neighbouring villages. In round 
numbers, men are thus acoounted for. If to these 
be added the furlough and sick men, the Bhoojpore men, 
the Sikhs, and Punjaubees, and some guards who re- 
mained, the total stre of the whole regiment is ap- 
roximately given.” is is from the official bulletin. 
enty-nine more of this regiment have since been exe- 
cuted. 

In this province Hindostanees are ejected from all 
office, and everything is given to Punjaubees. The 
only difficulty in the Punjaub is money. 

All civil employés and all military servants (says a 
private letter) upon whom the experiment can be safel 
tried are to be kept six months in arrear of pay. In tru 
we are attem to reconquer India with the resources 
of the Punjaub, a task to which itis not equal; and 
that money has not been raised on any terms and sent 
up from Bombay is another instance of want of appre- 
ciation of the crisis from which very dangerous conse- 
quences may follow. 

Agra accounts extend tothe 12th of August. All 
was well since the battle already described. The 
fort, where the garrison and inhabitants had taken 
refuge, has not been threatened, though all the 
houses in cantonments and the civil lines have 
been destroyed by the budmashes (i. e., blackguards) 
of the city and the 3,000 prisoners whom, in spite of 
warnings which they have received for years past, 
the Government insisted upon keeping in the heart 
of the station. The value of the property thus de- 
stroyed is immense; for the merchants were pro- 
sperous, and their large shops abounded with the 
most costly articles of necessity or luxury, obtained 
from home at great expense, and for the loss of which 
they, as well as the other sufferers, need not, and of 
course do not, expect to obtain one sixpence of com- 
pensation. The books of the Agra Bank are said 
to be destroyed; but this statement is contra- 
dicted. One of the Calcutta papers rejoices on 
Brigadier Polwhele having been superseded by 
Colonel H. Fraser. It would seem that the fear 
of a visit from the Gwalior contingent with a siege 
train, was groundless. These rebels were moving 
upon Cawnpore. A lady writing on the 12th says :— 

We have beeu very well ever since we came in the 
fort, indeed we have nothing to complain of on the 
score of health. The fort, thank God, is very healthy, 
considering how many human beings are e in it. 
Including servants, we have 5,000 — ing every 
night within the walls. Weare all very chee consi- 
dering the circuinstances, and when we assemble outside 
our quarters we are almost a merry party. 
There are only about twenty houses unburnt in canton- 
ments, and not more than two or three in the civil lines, 
so we are likely to remain in the fort sou. time longer. 
We are, however, allowed to go outside the gates in 
the daytime, and some fortunate 14 whose houses, 
being close to the fort, have not been destroyed, are 
gone out to live in them. We tried very hard to get one 
of the houses near the fort, but they were all taken. 


We, however, go out for a drive every morning, which 
is very great pleasure after being shut up so long. 


The country between Allahabad and Calcutta con- 


tinues to be very unsettled—being overrun with 


| mutineers. Benares was quiet. A letter from that 

city dated August 14, says :-— 
The Rajghat Fort is fast 

it real Near We are 


parts of the work, at the same time proves hima master 


mouthed 
ty, and the 
There is little 


Arri 


The following short narrative affords striking 
evidence of the insecurity of the neighbouring 
country :— 

A lady and gentleman have recently come into the 
station from Jehanabad, terribly . They were 
attacked by a body of ruffians, among whom were - 
nised four Sepoys. a omnes escaped death 
feigning it; he was knocked over by a sword cut, whi 

his ear almost; and he received other wounds. 

The cowardly wretches then left him for d and pro- 

ceeded to his unfortunate wife out of . 
and 


she had a 0 in her arms, of a old, 
giving her a severe blow on the feed wit a club, 
another man was about to give the coup de when 


the little child looked up in the man’s and it 
actually stopped the blow and saved the lady’s life. As 
soon as the occurrence became known to some of the 
villagers at once gave every succour 
to these poor into Benares. 


The province of Behar, as will be seen from a private 


They | letter given below, continues exposed to revolted 


Sepoys. The rebels who mutinied at Di had 
gone to Sasseram, on the Grand Trunk Road. Some 
reports say that the mutineers are entrenching 
themselves ; others that they are marching towards 
the Kurrumnasse. A party of Europeans was going 
after them from Benares. They had cut the tele- 
graph wire, and stopped the dik, in consequence of 
which communication with Calcutta was interrupted 
for several days. The Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers 
had followed the example of their brethren, and had 
gone off in a body. The Ramghur Battalion had 
also mutinied. Two companies were desirous of 
protecting their officers, and therefore warned them 
to be off before the others came up. They accord- 
ingly started from Dorunda and got away safe. 
About three lakhs of treasure at were 
plundered by these loyal and faithful soldiers. It is 
stated from Mirzapore that on the 3rd of August a 
body of rebels was at no great distance, that the 47th 
had been disarmed, and that Lieutenant Priestly, of 
the engineers, had arrived to hasten the completion 
of an entrenchment. 

Some of the native landowners were taking the 
alarm. Baboo Rogoonundon Singh and Hurparks- 
narain Singh, zemindars of wealth and influence in 
Tirhoot, have offered to place their wealth and pro- 
perty at the entire disposal of Government, in any 
way in which they can be made available for the 
public service at the present juncture. A letter 
from Singbhoom, dated 10th August, states that the 
several independent Rajahs in the neighbourhood 
will support Government in the present emergency, 
and have resolved to raise troops forthwith. 

We have now official accounts of the relief of 
Arrah by the gallant band under Major Eyre. In 
his official report that officer describes the defence of 
the house of Mr. Wako, the magistrate, which was 
besieged by the rebels, to have been almost mira- 
culous.” Mr. Boyle, the engineer, in giving an ac- 
count of the defence, says :— 

We numbered sixteen gentlemen and fifty of Rattray’s 

thousands, Cooer 


Sikh . Our assailants were some 
i the mutineers. The fire r 


very heavy and close, and for four days and ta, wi 
intervals, two small cannon played upon our fort, 
which, though shattered, was still . Yesterday 
mo when we were relieved a small force of 
H. M. = Fusiliers, three guns some volunteers, 
numbering in all about 230 men, under — * Eyre. 
Our — gd py has been 

preserved, a man being k but one (a Sikh 


at all dangerously wounded. The warm reception 

recision of our fire kept our assailants at a distance, 

ut we have reason to believe that from forty to fifty 
were killed and a large number wounded. Some of the 
latter have since been seizedand hanged. Every bunga- 
low has been looted, and almost all r every 
kind burnt, carried off, or —— N railway 
works are of course in abeyance, I am acting as engineer 
to the little army, and restoring the communication over 
bridges, &c., broken down by the mutineers. 


The success of Major Eyre’s force is mainly attri- 
butable to the gallantry of Capt. the Hon. E. P. 
Hastings, as is confessed in the official despatches. 
„A Volunteer” is more specific in his description of 
the fight :— 

You will be glad to learn that we arrived here this 


morning all alive and well, after a hard st le with 
the rebels, whom we put to flight yesterday on other 
side of Moosar. Captain Try * charge 
which sent them flying, and if it not for him, 
us 


I fear that very few, if any, of have 


would 
escaped. They were surrounding us on all sides, as wo 
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now hear they did the party sent 
few nights 


to have more confidence 


cowardly race usually exhibits, but when we were in the 
greatest danger 
and they are sure to fly; advance upon them at once, or 
we are lost.” There was a hesitation and delay on the 


part of the W ¢ in command, which had well nigh 
proved fatal Iu and entreated that we should re- 
main no longer in the position in which we then were. 
The brates were close round us on all sides and thd shots 


past us by the score. At length . 
ission 


tly, followed 
riflemen and several of the volunteers. 
Kelly behaved nobly, as also Barber, Nichol, Burro 
McDonald, Nelson, T , and Hughes. e march 


on to the Bonass a/ line (ha — 1 4 from 
the dak road on the other side „ Nallah, e bridge 
At the Bonass we were 


which they had smashed.) 
detained until this morning, having to make a bridge for 
the guns and baggage. 

During the night the rebels left precipitately, 
accompanied by Rajah Koour Singh. They went off 
in the direction of Botar and Jugdeerpore. Major 
Eyre lost no time in following them. At the latter 
place he came up with them and routed them again ; 
the Rajah fleeing to the hills, in the vicinty of 
Rhotas Ghur. It appears from later intelligence 
that the gallant major has routed the Rajah and his 
followers a third time, a little below Jugdeespore, 
and had inflicted great loss upon them. From 
it is said that all the officers of that sta- 
ion have joined their respective duties, leaving 
behind the ladies at the presidency. The troops 
going up from Calcutta will clear the Great Trunk 
Road, 

News from Calcutta extends to the 23rd of Aug. 
—two days before the commencement of the Mohur- 
rum. Very extensive arrangements have been made 
for the protection of the city. pickets of regular 
troops and the Volunteer Guards being posted day 
and night at the principal points, and patrols being 
kept up at all hours. Considering all these pre- 
cautions, it was not expected that any serious dis- 
turbance would arise. The presence of Sir Colin 
Campbell appeared to inspire great confidence ; and 
it is, perhaps, owing to him that the native artillery 
at Dumdum had been disarmed, and that it had 
been resolved that the native troops should be every- 
where disarmed, The Calcutta Englishman says :— 


now confiden 


: 


We ma 


it is currently repo that he has declared, that while 
here he was a mere er, having responsibility without 

wer, and that he is glad to return to a place where he 
feels that he oan be of some use. 


Troops were being sent up the country—some by 
rail to Raneegunge, and others by wat er—including 
some of the Madras Sepoys. In addition to the 
arrivals already mentioned, 2,000 more troops were 
expected almost immediately. General Hearsey 
commanding the station of Barrackpore, addressed 
the native troops at a general parade on the 16th. 
The object of the harangue was to induce the Sepoys 
to volunteer for foreign service, i. e. for China. The 
speech did not meet with any response; the general 
then desired any of the men who were willing to 
volunteer to do so through their respective com- 
manding officers. 

The Naval Brigade with six 68-pounders, two 24- 
pound howitzers, and two field pieces, under Captain 
Peel started for Allahabad on the 18th. On the 
19th there was a public meeting, which recorded its 
opinion that martial law should be established in 
Calcutta, and a petition embodying that opinion was 
presented to Government. General Lloyd had not 
placed himself on the sick list, and had not resigned. 
He was under arrest, preparatory to being subjected 
to court-martial. Lord Elgin was to leave for China 
on the 25th. In order to withdraw the Sikhs from 
future contact with Hindoos or Mussulmans, they 
have been formed into separate corps, which will be 
denominated volunteer Sikh regiments. The Go- 
vernment has also accepted the services of the Sikh 
chief Gholab Sing, who is to be allowed to raise 
5,000 Dogree Sikh infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and a 
battery of six field pieces. On the 20th instant a 
letter was received by the registrar of the Sudder 
Court, from an official in the Mofussil, stating, for 
the information of the court, that the Mohammedans 
in every part of Bengal were sure to rise against the 
Christians during the approaching Mohurrum. The 
letter had not been made public. Several Mohamme- 
dans had been arrested by the Volunteer Guards. 
Suspicious papers and 700 rupees were found upon 
their persons. It would seem that the Calcutta people 
had been led to expect 11,000 troops overland—a 
woful blunder. All the steamers from Calcutta to 
Suez have been prepared for the reception of troops, 
in the event of such coming overland. 

We have now details of the serious events that 
happened at Nusseerabad and Neemuch in Ragpoo- 


up from Dinapore a! 
Flushed with that victory, they * 
daring than their 


yesterday, I cad, Advance upon them | 4 
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correspondent :— 
At the former station the Ist Bombay Lancers are 
and 200 of the 12th Native Infantry, with a 


ment, and was represented 


a patty mgm | 
at once ord out to protect 


but only a small 
number of the detachment of the 12th followed. Captain 


Holbrow, their commanding officer. 

covered that it was one madman only of the Lancers that 
pan, ‘Pitts tho whete foove prosuoted under Brigadier 
ines. ither the whole er er 
Macan. The Lancer rode out and fired at the rong — 
head, fortunately without effect, and he was 


brought from the saddle by a pistol-shot fired by Lieu- 
tenant Swanson, of the Taler which inflected “ 


wound that shortly proved fatal. The recusant 12th, 

and silent, but rH quiet, were then dis- 
armed, after an address by the er. rye is 
now under investigation. It . certain it was 
not premeditated, but some of the men behaved, I am 
told, very badly, and will be selected for ishment at 
once. They are Purdasees. At Neemuch the mutiny 
seems to have been confined to the 2nd Light Cavalry, 
and to about twenty of r of whom eight 
have deserted. The 12th de ent at this station, 
unlike their brethren at Nusseerabad, appear to have 
behaved quite well. One of the 83rd lost his life in the 
affray, it is said, by a stray shot from a comrade, 


There has also been a serious outbreak at the 
Sanitorium of Mount Aboo, near Deasa, in Guzerat, 
on the border of Rajpootana. The men of the 
Joudpore Legion rose on the Zlst, and after firing 
into the commanding officer’s house and the barracks, 
and plundering the bazaar, were repelled by a 
volley from the convalescents and invalids of the 
88rd, and descended the hill. One of their wounded 
was taken and hanged, the others they carried away 
in the dense fog. Mrs. Lawrence, wife of Colonel 
George Lawrence, the Agent in Rajpootana, was 
staying on the hill At her house was posted a 
guard of the Joudpore men. They left quietly early in 
the morning, in obedience to one of the servants, 
who bade them remember by whose favour they had 
so long eaten the English salt, and do no harm to 
the family of the colonel, The mutineers are 
thought to have gone to join their comrades at 
Erinpoora, where the authorities are on the look-out 
far them. 

A fearful catastrophe, attended with heavy loss of 
life, has occurred at Joudpore. The King’s maga- 
zine was struck by lightning, and 900 human beings 
were killed and wounded by the explosion, which 
also destroyed property of the value of one million 
pounds sterling. 

From the Bombay Presidency the news is on the 
whole unsatisfactory. The city itself is safe enough, 
but, says the Times correspondent— 

Taking into consideration all that has now occurred in 
the way of disaffection throughout this presidency, 
whether in Rajpootana or in the Southern Mahratts 
Lei 
* the — 7 tion. Let Delhi fall ps tty 

uickly, and we are safe; but let there be a check ora 
— if there or elsewhere, or even much delay, and I 
fear we (I of course of the idency generally, 
not of itself) shall see troublous times. 

We have already given the particulars of the 
mutiny of part of the 27th Bombay Native Infantry 
regiment at Kolapore in the Southern Mahratta 
country. Since then the remainder of the regiment 
at head-quarters, and also the detachment at Rutna- 
gherry, have been disarmed by Colonel Le Grand 
Jacob, who has gone down to the district with special 
powers. At Dharwar and Belgaum respectively are 
the 28th and 29th Regiments, raised at the same 
time with the 27th. 

Both were undoubtedly wavering, and have probably 
only been saved from open outbreak by the timely 
arrival of the 2nd Europeans, who, by the excellent 
arrangements of the Government and the naval authorities, 
were presented at the various stations at a time of year 


when, as some of the 28th exultingly declared, the coast | b 


was closed and no English could be brought down. Many 
executions have taken place—of mutinous prisoners at 
Kolapore, and at Belgaum of seditious agitators and of 
one native officer of the 29th. At the latter station all 
the sentences were ordered by a native court- ial. 
At Sattara the townspeople have been disarmed. 
At Poona the church was guarded on Sundays by 
troops and a loaded 6-pounder! It is reported, from 
the South Mahratta country that the Raja of Akul- 
kote, a short distance from Sholapore, has raised the 
standard of rebellion, and had already 20,000 men 
at his back! The Bombay correspondent of the 
Daily News tells of some military arrangements :— 


No less than three movable columns are to be formed 
in the Bombay Presidency ; one in Guzerat, another in 
Scinde, the third in the with its head-quarters 
at Poona. The Deccan column will have two siege 
trains, one troop of Horse Artillery, two field batteries 
with Europeans attached, one regiment Native Light 
Cavalry, one regiment of Scinde Horse, three European 
infantry regiments, three companies of — one 
Native Infantry regiment, and a Beloochee battalion. 
The Poona column will probably be formed in Novem- 
ber, the three, moving towarda the narth-west, Rajpoo- 


—— — — 


tana, and the Nizam’ yy = The corps 
will also be ised by that time. Deccan 
column, as I before informed you, will be under 
command of Brigadier-General L. Jacob. ' 


Further details have been received of the mutiny 
of the 8th Regiment of Cavalry in the Madras 
Presidency which had been ordered to Calcutta— 
having volunteered for foreign service. 

On its march from re the men halted at Stree- 
pormutoor, twenty-six from Madras, and refused 
to n unless certain claims for pe? prize-money, 
—— 1 —— aS , were forthwith 
liqui is was mutiny as clear as any that we 
have seen in these unfortunate days. The officers in 
ch sent to Madras for instructions, and the Govern- 
ment had the weakness to comply with the desire of the 
Sepoys. Instead of making an example, they held out 
a premium on mutiny. The 8th marched on to Poona- 
malee, thirteen miles from Madras, and there halted 
again. The men refused to march on any terms what- 
ever. They would not make war on their countrymen,” 
they said. It became imperiously neceasary now to dis- 
arm the regiment; this was effected under the 
muzzles of a detachment of artillery, fortunately at 
hand, to awe the mutineers. Arms and ammunition, 
with the exception of swords, were taken away, the 
horses led off to Madras and embarked for Calcutta, 
whilst the men were marched to Arcot, to do dis- 
mounted duty. The 3rd Ca at Arcot was ordered 
to Bangalore to take the place of the 8th. As yet the 
mutinous conduct of these men has been left un- 
punished. 


This affair did not fail to create considerable 
anxiety at Madras, where great precautions have 
been taken to prevent an outbreak amongst the 
Mussulmans during the Mohurrum, at its height 
about the 29th of August. In addition to the 
nightly patrols of the mounted police we have (says 
a letter from that capital) the volunteer cavalry 
doing the same duty, and the ten companies of the 
infantry volunteers are picketed in various parts of 
Madras. Another letter says: 

We have a steam-frigate moored in front of Triplicane; 
and prepared upon emergency to that nest of 
Mussulman corruption, sloth, dissipation, and starvation 
into destruction. For myself, I am not in the least 
prehensive of an outbreak. The Triplicane rabble ts 
utterly despicable, and the Se here have not, so far 


as | am induced to believe, received a sufficient stimulant 
to excite them to rebel. This opinion is pretty general. 
ort, 


Nevertheless, ladies are — Lk the and many 
altogether go to pass 


of those who care not to 
the night within the walls. 

Fears are entertained for the safety of Arcot and 
Vellore, whose Mussulman inhabitants are known 
to be disaffected. A letter from Hyderabad reports 
all quiet, and the Mohurrum passing off peaceably. 

The Minister is firm in no less degree than the Resi- 
dent, and unmoved by the danger which certain dis- 
affected and designing represent to him as 
threatening his person or his welfare. He has taken his 


and maintains it consistently and co y- 
e Nizam is faithful to the alliance, cordially, and I 
am disposed to think as well from a high dignified feel- 


ing, a8 from taking the subject in a proper view. 

Gholab Singh, ruler of Cashmere, died on the 3rd 
inst., very stanch and true to us to the last. The 
Sikh troops that he had arranged to send us will still, 
it appears, be forthcoming. 


THE OUTBREAK AT GYA, NEAR PATNA, 

We have been favoured with the following extracts 
from a letter written by a gentleman residing at Gya, 
a flourishing city in the province of Behar. The 
narrative is a sad picture of the sudden losses and 
reverses that overtake our countrymen in India:— 

Patna, Aug. 9. 

My dear Mother,—I am thankful to say that oe ans in 
comparative safety here, and I am at leisure to give you 
some particulars of our flight. The district been in 
a disturbed state for some time, and the adjoining one is 
in the hands of the mutineers, who defeated an lish 
force sent to relieve it. Under these circumstances, the 
commissioner, who is the chief authority in the province, 


thought he was consulting our safety by ordering us, 
with the 8 and the treasure (if we could bring it), to 
leave Gya. It was thonght also that the regi ts to 


the east of us, who were on the point of mutiny, might 
attack Gya on their way up aoe — 29 
might be, we had only a few hours’ notice to remove, 
and had little or no time to place in safety anything we 
I was more fortunate than most others in 
saving nearly all my clothes, but I fear that my books, 
and horse, are lost, and my furniture is gone to a 
certainty. The town remained so quiet for some time 
after our departure that we were on the point of re- 
turning, when we heard that the row had taken place, 
that the gaol was opened, the town plundered, nok that 
in fact we could not go back. Accordingly we retraced 
our weary steps to Patna, where we arrived on Wednes- 
day. It appears that the disturbance took place when 
the magistrate and collector, who had remained behind, 
attempted to move the treasure, and to take it on to 
Caleutta. This the native guards and the rabble of the 
city opposed, and the former, releasing the gaol priso- 
ners, pursued with them the treasure and the escort of 
European soldiery that guarded it. The Europeans, it 
seems, re them, and the treasure is now on the 
way to Calcutta, but no Europeans being left in the 
place, the turbulent rabble of the city had it all their 
own way, xutted our houses, burnt the public offices, and 
. the town. To me, who had comparativel 
ittle to lose, this is not a great blow, though I w 
ladly have saved my books; but to some loss has 
— very heavy, the acoumulated furniture and 
2 of a lifetime gone at once, and that in a country 
where it is difficult, nay almost impossible, to replace 
them. My chief loss is the breaking up of a happy 
home, where I hoped to be settled for some time to 
come. I had given up my own house, and was living 
with Mr. and T in unalloyed comfort; but 
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trouble came after trouble. First Mrs. T was obli nos of the Sahib’s defence had reached the Nana, and | said. No ki ‘sted such 
to go down to Caloutta, where, thank God, she and the | he sent off that night three more companies of the native | have, and 82 rale ion is there — order to kill ole — 
other ladies and children are in safety ; and then we had | regiment (Ist Oude Infantry) and surrounded the Sahib’s | and children. I do not know has ed to 
to go, and leave the house to be plundered and destroyed. | boat, and so took them and brought them back to Cawn-| you. Be well assured that by this slaughter 


I have no doubt A will sympathise with us in our 
vexation at the loss of the snow-white Persian kitten—a 
superb creature, which we had brought up almost from 
its birth—and the pet doves. The mercy of God in 
bri us here in safety has been too great for us to 
thi our losses. Though it was the height of the | 
rains, we had fine weather and moonlight nights during 
our whole journey; had the usual weat = ol the season, 
dark nights and heavy rain, overtaken us, our discom- 
fort would have been great indeed. The journey, in 
fact, has done me ; after office work, the change to 
f air and horseback 2 relief. We formed 
rather a picturesque cav o as we wound out of Gya 
on Friday ing, July 3lst. The elephants and horses, 
and the scarlet of the Europeans, contrasting with the 
white dresses of the Sikh soldiery, the party of gentle- 
men armed to the teeth who rode in the midst, and the 
motley assembly of writers, servants, and h rs-on 
that crowded in the rear. I am rather sorry if 1 shall 
have to leave Gya entirely ; it is a beautiful place now, a 
land of hills and valleys, of blue mountain and fair 
fertile champai of rich vegetation and fresh springing 
crops ; call tha i set in its frame of hills, 
looks like pictures of Hebron or Nazareth, which I have 
seen in travels of the Holy Land. These thi are the 
trials of life, the thorns out of which the flowers spring ; 
if our rest were in this life, and we had to look no further 
these might trouble us; but all is for the best, and 
cannot say dull care” exercises much influence over 


me. The commissioner has kindly made me a guest 
in his house, and I am writi this in a 
cheerful room, looking on a beautiful en. I will 


give you one of the lighter incidents of the war. I lived 
in Calcutta with two ladies, the wife of a military com- 
mander in the North-west, and her cousin, a handsome in- 
The former was a sweet woman, a young 
a baby a few months old, devoted to her 
and, full of the hope of rejoining him at his 
she went up to him about Christmas accom- 
cousin. When the mutiny broke out 
they were besieged, relief was impossible, and at length 
the poor husband in despair of preserving his family 
from falling into the hands of the savages, first shot his 
wife, then her cousin, and, after killing several of the 
enemy, himself. When such things and worse than 
such occur, you cannot wonder at the deep, stern feeling 
of revenge settling down in every lishman's heart. 
Gya, August 17.—We are again at Gya havi 
marched down from Patna with a strong detachment o 
Sikhs and Europeans, on the 13th, to re-occupy the 
— * We — 4 ree long and 141 — tra- 
ve at night spending the days in bungalows on 
the road side. There —— — meee) and in 
many respects it was ra enjoyable. o scene was 
very am ing; when we approached the place, all the 
native ials came out to meet us with rea) or hypo- 
critical expressions of sorrow; but the desolation is 
frigh the public offices (by the way I am just 
interru the co officers come to report the 
total destruction of their records) the papers destroyed, 
cleaned of their furniture, and the unfor- 


ex- 
ted tad 
ment has not yet learnt the lesson that prevention is 
better than cure, and they are finding it out just now in 
an exceedingly unpleasant way. I am much more for- 
tunate than | expected; my servants have proved faithful, 
and the larger part of my furniture and all my books 
and papers are preserved, and the house and b safe 
at Calcutta, t the horizon is still very dark; what 
will happen in the next few months God only knows. 

Under date, August 15, the Calcutta Englishman 
says :—Eighty men of H. M. s 64th came down by 
train from Raneegunge yesterday with the treasure 
from Gya; some of this was supposed to have been 
lost. 

THE CAWNPORE MASSACRE. 

The writer of the following, Nujoor Jewarree, is 
described as one of our spies. He belongs to the Ist 
Native Infantry. When the mutiny broke out at 
Cawnpore he was with three companies of his regi- 
ment, the first, or Gillis Pultun, at Banda. On the 
breaking out of the Sepoys at Banda, Nujoor Jewaree, 
saved the life of a Mr. Duncan and his wife (Mr. 
Duncan was a writer, and instructed this man in 
English), by concealing them in his hut, and after- 
wards reporting to the Rajah that they were willing 
to turn s. For this the * fell into 
an ill odour with his comrades, and when the 
mutineers marched into Cawnpore the Nana took 
away from him all he had—about 300rs.—and con- 
fined him with four more Sepoys in the same house 
with the Europeans. At the fight of Futtehpore he 
was released by the Nana, went back to the Gundee 
Nuddee, and hence came over tothe English. His 
account of the Nana’s treacherous attack on the 
boats, and the escape and recapture of one of the 
boats is as follows: 

When the Nana’s guns opened on the boat in which 
Wheeler Sahib, the General, was (it has now been fully 
ascertained from servants and others who were with the 
English party that General Wheeler was not dead before 
the massacre, but was put wounded on board the boats), 
he cut its cable and pped down the river. Some 
little way down the boat got stuck near the shore. The 
infantry and came up and opened fire. The large 
gun they d not manage, not knowing how to work 
„ — and * not use it. * the 
sm e tied up in bags, and the in- 
fantry fired with 3 This went on all day. 
It did not hurt the Sahib-log much. They returned 
the fire with their rifles from the boat, and wounded 


several of the Sepoys on the bank, who therefore drew 
off towards ev The Sepoys procured a very big 
boat, into which they all got, and dropped down the 


river upon the Sahib’s boats. Then the Sahibs fired 
again with their rifles and wounded more Sepoys in the 
boat, and they drew off and left them. At night came a 
t rush of water in the river, which floated off the 
Sahib’s boat, and they passed on down the river, but 
0 to the storm and the dark night they only pro- 
three or four koss. In the meantime intelli- 


- g° and throw himself into the well. Th 
00 


pore. Then came out of that t sixty Sahibs and 
twenty-five mem-Sahibs and four children—one boy and 
three half-grown girls. The Nana then ordered the 
mem-Sahibs to be separated from the Sahibs to be shot 
4 the Gillis Pultun (Ist Bengal Native Infantry); but 
they said. We will not shoot Wheeler Sahib, who has 
e our Pultun’s name t, and whose son is our 
uartermaster ; neither will we kill the Sahib-log. Put 
them in prison.” Then said the Nadire Pultun, What 
word i Put them in prison; we will kill the 
male.” So the Sahib-log were seated on the d, 
and two companies of the Nadire Pultun placed them. 
selves over against them, with their muskets ready to 
fire. Then said one of the mem-Sahibs—the doctor's 
wife she was, I don’t know his name, but he was either 


superintending surgeon or medical storekeeper—‘‘I will 
not leave my husband; if he. must die I will die with 
him.” So she ran and sat down behind her husband, 


clasping him round the waist. Directly she said this the 
other mem-Sahibs said, We will also die with our hus- 
bands,” and they all went and sat down beside their hus- 
bands. Then their husbands said, Go back,” but they 
would not. Whereupon the Nana ordered his soldiers, and 
they going in pulled them forcibly away, seizing them 
the arm; but they could not away the doctor's wife, 
who there remained. Then, just as the Sepoys were 
going to fire, the padre (chaplain) called out to the Nana 
and requested leave to read prayers before they died. 
The Nana granted it. The padre’s bonds were unloosed 
80 far as to enable him to take a small book out of his 
pocket, from which he read ; but all this time one of the 
Sahib-logs, who was shot in the arm and leg, kept ory! 

out to the Sepoys, ‘If you mean to kill us, why on’t 
you set about it quickly and get the work done? Why 


delay” After the padre had read a few prayers he shut 
the k, and the Sahib-log shook hands all round. 
Then Sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled one way, 


(that is, including those taken out of other boats), to the 
number of 122, were taken away to the yellow house, 
which was your hospital. This was the Bithoor Rajah’s 
house in the civil lines, where I and four more 

were confined, and where I had the opportunity of : 
ing to the sergeant-major’s wife. After this, when we 
(Sepoys) were taken down with the Nana to Futtehpore, 
the women and children were taken away to the house 
where they were afterwards murdered. 

Were any of our women dishonoured by the Nana 
or his le?’ None that I know of, excepting in the 
case of General Wheeler’s daughter, 
this I am not certain. This was circumstance. As 
they were taking the mem-Sahibs out of the boat aSowar 
cavalry man) took her away with him to his house. 

he went quietly; but at night she rose and got hold of 
the Sowars sword. He was asleep; his wife, his son, 
and his mother-in-law, were sleeping in the house with 
him. She killed them all with the sword, and then 
went and threw herself down the well behind the house. 
In the morning, when peo came and found the dead 
in the house, ery was, Who has done this?“ Then 
a neighbour said that in the night he had seen some one 
went and 
ked, and there was Missee Baba, dead and swollen. 


A correspondent adds :—‘‘ I have seen the fearful 


slaughter house, and also saw one of the Ist Native 
ing to order, wash up part of 


Infan ry men, according 
the blood which stains the floor, before hanging. The 
thickly wi lood, 


quantities of dresses, clo 
children's frocks, frills, and ladies’ underclothin 


one book in cular, which seems to be strewed 
over the whole place, called Preparation for Death,’ 
also broken daguerreotype cases only, lots of them, 
and hair, some nearly a yard long i bonnets all 
bloody, and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit of 
paper with on it, ‘ Ned’s hair, with love,’ and opened 


and found a little bit tied up withriband. The first | fifty 


fellows that went in, I believe, 2 — — with 
their arms and legs sticking out ug 8 
They had all been thrown 4 a heap in the well.” 


The Homeward Mail has published the first part 


of an authentic narrative of the events at Cawn- 
pore,” derived from a native journal kept at Cawn- 
pore.” It is full of details, One or two anecdotes 
will interest our readers. 


On the 10th of June, as usual, the firing commenced 
from the twenty-four, eighteen, and ag Mcgee ah and 
one lady and one grown-up young y and three 
children were coming along in a carriage from the 
direction of the West, and on the road some one had 
killed the lady’s husband, but, not considering it proper 
to kill women and children, had allowed them to escape. 
However, the troopers of the 2nd Cav caught them, 
and brought them into the presence of the Nana; who 
ordered them to be killed at once, although the lady 
begged the Nana to spare her life; but this disgraceful 
man would not in any way hearken to her, and took 
them all into the plain. At that time the sun was very 
hot, and the lady said, ‘“The sun is very hot, take me 
into the shade ;” but no one listened. On four sides the 
children were catching hold of their mother’s gown, and 
saying, Mamma, come to the bungalow and give we 
some bread and water.” At length, having been tied 
hand to hand, and made to stand up on the plain, they 
were shot down by pistol-bullets. 

On the 12th of June the firing commenced as usual, 
and it was reported that from the direction of the Pun- 
jaub a number of Europeans were assembled. Im. 
mediately one troop of cavalry and two companies of 
infantry were sent to reconnoitre; when it was found 
that about 136 European soldiers and women and children 
had come in three boats from some station to the West ; 
and when they heard that in every station disturbances 
had taken place between Hindoos and Mussulmans they 
immediately took to their boats and started with the 
intention of going to Calcutta; but the troopers seized 
them all and took them to the Nana; who ordered that 
they should be all killed; and sundry Rampoori troopers 
of the Mussulmans of the 2nd — te whom the Nana 
kept with him for the express purpose, killed them all. 


Among them was a young lady, the daughter of some 
general. Dre 


of 
all kinds, also boys’ trousers, leaves of Bibles, and of 


will not become less; whoever may remain will have an 
eye upon you.” But the Nana paid no and 

nowed her no mercy, and ordered that she be 
killed, and that they should fill her hands with powder 
and kill her by the explosion, 

An officer of one of the 8 to 
General Havelock, who nied Ge eee of 
massacre, says :—‘‘ I picked up a mutilated Prayer- 
book. It had lost the cover, but on the fly-leaf is 
written, ‘ For dearest mamma, from her affectionate 
Tom. June, 1845.’ Ita to me to have been 
opened at thirty-six, in the Litany, where I 
have but little doubt poordear creatures sought 
and found consolation in that beautiful —14 2 
It is here sprinkled with blood. The has lost 
some pages at the end and terminates with the 47th 
Psalm, in which David thanks the Almighty for his 
signal victories over his enemies, &. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 

GENERAL WILSON does well at Delhi, but it is feared 

that his health is failing. We must, indeed, trust 


with 
the 


by | that,he will hold out; for there is not another man 


oe — literally not one. Letter from Um- 

Ax Iycrmpent or THE Cawnrore Masi 
Sanders (i. e. Lieutenant Sanders, H. M. s 85th), 
was brought before the Rajah Nana Sahib; he 
out his revolver, shot dead five of the 
missed the Rajah with the sixth round 


iH 


185 
EEE 


; | 
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if 


Ghoorkas, I dressed u 
demons in black worsted 
woollen coats—the truest bravest soldiers in 
There are scarcely any Porbeas (Hindoos) left 
ranks, but of native servants many a ore. 

rear are the booths of the native bazaars, and further 
out on the plain the thousands of camels, 


a 


7 
Fé 


F 


and horses that carry our baggage. The soldiers are 
loitering through the lines or in the bazaars. Sud- 
denly the alarm is sounded. Every one rushes to his 
teat. The is i * musket and 
slings on gets 
harnessed, explore; Fr 
we ge 


8 


i 


Fre 


from the 

left, th idge — “ey 

m ue, the roofs and doomed city, 
and the -looki — — 
and there, the white 7 p 
among the green foli round 


2 


the Daily News, who 
treatment of the 8th Madras 


Is the mutiny of Vellore to go for nothing? 


years have away since then; but the men 
that are to be f in the ranks of 
are in no respect tially differen 


blood. Is the mutiny of] the Ist 
Native Infantry, a few months since, 
Is it to pass that a 
ing officer gives the word to 
a shout contempt and 


refuses to stir 


2 Lieutenant J 
ot by a trooper; and it is 


who 1 and 4 

ject of Sepoy sym 

regiments strong, is com Mussulmans 

and Mahrattas, the rtion of rmer being at 

least three-fourths, if not greater. As ting men, 
riders, &., the men are all that can esired ; 


ut as obedient soldiers and loyal subjects, the matter is 
not so clear. 

EvRoOPEANS AND Hinpoos.—Though the struggle, 
until the arrival of our Euro reinforcements, 
Pe on our , ! 7 no ** 
for the slightest misgivi ndeed the 
arise bey 7 — have been hitherto 
much exaggerated. The conquest and subjection of 
the natives themselves might be accomplished 1 
mere handful of Europeans, who are to them w 
Cortes was to the Mexicans-- indeed, far more 
terrible. The revolted population is simply a 
despicable rabble, 2 amount of which might be 
hunted down by a body of rough-and-ready volunteer 
horse. It is only the semi-Anglicised portion of the 
inhabitants of this country—that native army so 
well drilled, so clever in tactics, and so rejoicing in 
the advantages of discipline—that could give us any 
tribulation. It has now fought and held ther for 
three months, far better than ever was anticipated ; 
and we now realise the remarkable prediction of Sir 
Charles Napier, that one day we should find the 
native officers coolly take the army into their own 
keeping. Discipline, a weapon we have 
into their hands, is turned against us; and we have 
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them. — Letter from Madras. 
Gewerat Nerit.—The heroism of Neill and his 


little band of *‘ lambs,” as they are called, at Benares 


and Allahabad, are the er and delight of all 
India. Neill, indeed, is the saviour — — 
and none of the victories of Havelock would have 
been won but for the success which Neill gained 
before him.—Letter from Madras. 

Frorradx or Pustic Worxs.—The stoppage of 
public works in this presidency consequent on orders 
received from the Government of India, has been the 
cause of very great distress, and has created a most 
painful sensation throughout the entire Madras terri- 
tories. The Government has struck at its own reve- 
large returns, 


capital, labour, and i 

Hundreds of thousands of active, able-bodied, and 
intelligent workmen have, without a syllable of 
warning, been short in their week’s work 


k in 
hie service. For two or 
about ini 


fort or do to stop the British shelling 
which was very destructive. The Subadar begged 
the King to remain in the fort another day, and that 
during time he would devise means to put a 
to the shelling. — Letter from a Native. 
PropHeress AT DRLAI.— During one of the re- 
cent engagements before Delhi, a female, dressed in 
pus, See ing on the rebels. She was at 
taken for the Bazee Baie, and a rumour, of 
course, spread that she headed the Gwalior troops ; 
she, however, had not left Gwalior at the time, and 


secure quarters in our camp. 
woman, short, and fat, and is said to be a 
of some note in the degraded city. It 
was first intended to release this woman, but by the 


last accounts she was still kept a prisoner, in the 
hope, we e, of eliciting some important in- 
formation from her. 


Tue Guoorxas.—We have had a terrible out- 
break of cholera ; many hundreds of cases, and vast 
numbers of deaths. I have had no help, almost no 
medicines, and no hospitals; the men lie on the wet 

; they have almost no covering, no pro 

and no attendance = he is an ae poe e- 
way place, amy | miles from re, and sixteen 
from the river Gunduck, which seg an obstacle of 
four days to our march. The elephants swam over, 
but the river was three and a half miles wide, run- 
my & torrent, and we had only twenty-five boats for 
all the men and e—6,000 men (3,000 soldiers 
and 3,000 camp followers), 450 carts, with 900 
bullocks and horses. I don’t believe we are 
destined to see any active service. I think they 
never will be mad enough to trust such a set of bar- 


stroying villages and settling disturbed districts well 
+g suffer — hewn the heat, quite as 
much as we do. They march with umbrellas, and 
often with fans. They have no notion of keeping to- 
er, and are the dirtiest set I ever saw in my life. 
ey eat ravenously, and their food is uncooked, or 
— so. They take no care or notice of their sick, 
400 of whom we had to leave on the other side of the 
river. We are living (three of us) in tents, amid 
hordes of all kinds of vagabonds ; but r at 
— all is quiet — re — * — 5 ese 
oorkas ma i oa — rom 
a Medical Officer with the Ghoorka Force at Kurowna, 
July 20. 

ATIVE Spres.—A great number of natives, fugi- 
tives from Agra, have through this station 
within the last week. Of these fugitives, some hun- 

were syces and grass-cutters, who reported to 
inquirers that every bungalow in Agra, in can- 


| tonments and the civil lines, had been burnt to the 
ground. Why these men were i to enter 
and pass through Allahabad, without being searched 
and questioned, is a matter that concerns the autho- 
rities here. That secret m are continually 
arriving at and going from there can be 
no doubt, for the bazaar people get news of events 
occurring with our army some twenty-four hours be- 
fore it reaches us by dik, or even by telegraph. 
Our authorities here might safely take upon them- 
selves the responsibility to detain all such fugitives 
as have been in the employ of Europeans, particu- 
larly syces and -cutters, as these two of 
menials will be in great requisition so soon as the 
Volunteer Cavalry arrives and is provided with 
horses, and the several Europeau corps as they reach 
Allahabad. The want of these men at that time will 
interfere with the early movements of those corps 
from Allahabad.—Letter from Allahabad, Aug. 3. 
A Trait or Hixpoo Kinpyess.—I was on this 
picket on the 3lst of July, and had come back from 
my first patrol when, on reaching one of my videttes, 
he told me that hehad just d a Euro woman 
with two children esco by some natives into my 
picket. I cantered on and overtook a country cart 
escorted by some villagers, one of whom carried a 
r little ＋ about four years old on his shoulder. 
n the cart I found a nice-looking young woman with 
a little infant. The poor creature seemed overjoyed 
to see a Euro ace, and, in answer to my in- 
quiries, told me that she was the wife of a Mr. Nun, 
son of the ridi r of the lst Cavalry. Her 


: 
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The instant the people of the 
vines nearest her house heard that parties of Sepoys 
were ing in their direction they carried off 
Nun, with her children, and concealed them in their 

illage. Parties of horsemen arrived and inquired 
for her, and on being told that she had gone off 
plundered and burnt he house. To make a long 


- | story short, these poor fellows, at the risk of their 


lives, kept this unhappy — for three months, 
feeding and clothing them, hurrying them off 
to other vi whenever they heard of the ap h 
of any parties of the mutineers. I must F 
that the insurgents offered 100 rupees reward for 
Nun, dead or alive, but nothing would tempt these 
simple ryots to betray their trust; and, finally 
having seized an o ity, they brought her 
safely into camp. e poor woman spoke most 
tefully of their kindness and devotion, and the 
ttle boy seemed to have the greatest affection for 
the -headed old man on whose shoulder he was 
— om | I took them into my picket and gave them 
a good breakfast, and then passed them into camp as 
uickly as I could, as I had an alarm of cavalry in 


| the neighbourhood. Letter. from Delhi, August 9. 


THE RELIEF FUND. 


The total ascertained subscriptions from all quarters 
to the Indian Fund amount already to over 100,000/. 


ey will do the work of de- 


This is exclusive of the amount subscribed in the 
East. The field of suffering and distress, however, 
is so vast, that the large amount of funds already 
obtained should operate merely as an encouragement 
to the numerous committees to persevere in their 
most praiseworthy and successful exertions. 

The central committee have published three reso- 
lutions, which, beside stating that aid and assistance 
will be offered to all who have suffered by the rebel- 
lion, when without such aid they would be involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments,” states that they un- 
dertake to provide for the maintenance and education 
of children, the orphans and others, and to assist 
sufferers both in coming from or going to India. 

In all of the country meetings continue to be 
held in aid of the fund. At a preliminary % 
in Marylebone, the Rev. Dr. Burns, the Rev. D. W. 
Marks, and other gentlemen enforced the necessity 
of all denominations joining in this movement of rais- 
ing — — for the sutferers by the mutiny ; and 
it was resolved that the church ens of Marylebone 
be requested to convene a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of the parish on Monday, the 12th of 
October, and that in the meantime the committee 
already formed be requested to promote subscrip- 
tions in aid of the object. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Bloomsbury held 
at the Music Hall, Store-street, was comm with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Dibdin, in which special 
mention was made of that gallant soldier who was a 
Christian as well as a warrior—General Havelock. 
General Alexander, who presided, gave an interesting 
description of the difference existing between the 
armies of the various presidencies of India, and said 
the mutiny of the most favoured of those armies was 
most ungrateful. The missionaries had not been the 
cause of the outbreak, the natives of India were fully 
aware of that; and in a meeting of native gentlemen 
held in June last those pious and hardworking 
ministers were spoken of in terms of the highest 
respect and veneration. Amongst the speakers were 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Cumming. 

A few of the inhabitants of Regent-street have 
made a collection from house to house in that street, 
and have handed to the Lord Mayor the sum of 
616/. lls. as the result. 

Major-General Sir F. Smith, M.P., spoke at a 
meeting at Rochester, and said among other things, 
that in order to | against a future rise only 
a small supply of ammunition would * the 
native troops, and the artillery and cavalry would 
be entirely Euro 

The harmony of a meeting at Bridgewater was for 


a moment disturbed by the proposal of this amend- 


ment:—‘‘ That, in the opinion of this meoting, Lord 
Palmerston deserves censure for dismissing lia- 
ment without obtaining its sanction and consent to 
adopt such measures as would relieve r the 
widows and orphans, the wounded and oh ess 
who have suffered and are li to suffer 
om the mutiny of the Sepoys.”” The amendment 
did not meet with a seconder, and the original 
8 — 12 carried unanimously. 
v raised 14, 000l., an 
125 — 2 d proposes to make 
Lord Panmure presided over the Michaelmas meet- 
ing of the Commissioners of Supply in Forfarshire on 


Tuesday. At the end of the ess, he 
a tion to * i of the British in 
ndia—sufferings so sudden dire, 

bound to take Lab 


e earliest opportunity of alle viati 
them. He proposed that ase we dh should te 
raised throughout the whole country, and that the 
— 12 employed for aiding the Patriotic Fund 
sho again put in requisition. This proposal 
was readily ado 4 75 N 

The most eminent firms in Hamburg have issued 
an appeal to the citizens to subscribe in aid of the 
sufferers by the Indian mutinies, animated by a de- 
sire to give the people of E d ‘‘a proof of sym- 
pathy,” under an infliction which “ fills the heart of 
every friend of humanity with mourning and fearful 


shuddering.” 
REINFORCEMENTS. 
The Sultan left for Alexandria on Friday with two 
companies of engineers; steamers will be at Suez to 
take on the troops and army surgeons to Calcutta. 


The troops will conveyed through Egypt partly 
by railway. Large quantities of preserved m 
will be taken out in the Sudian steamer, for — 
ing the troops on their passage through the 
desert. Mr. Louis Moser, an active and t 
gentleman in the employ of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, has been ordered to proceed to 
Egypt to superintend the e of the English 
troops across the Isthmus of Suez, and to see that 
everything is done for their comfort and rapid 
transit. They were expected to reach Calcutta in 
seven weeks. 

The next Australian mail steamer, which will 
leave Southampton on the 12th of October, will take 
out 220 Artillerymen, and a number of medical 
officers, to proceed by the overland route for service 
in India. 


It is satisfactory to find that the Government at 
home have at length 
across Pe 14 — of Suez. 
receiv y the lieutenant-general commanding to 
place two companies of the Ich Regiment in readi- 
ness to embark by the next packet which conveys 
the outward India mail to Alexandria. The desti- 
nation of this vanguard of British troops is stated to 
be Aden, and it is said that it will be followed soon 
afterwards by the other companies of the regiment.” 
The French Minister of Marine has ordered that 
the war-steamer Prégent shall proceed forthwith to 
Pondicherry with officers of artillery and marines. 


A aa He too, will carry marines. 

The Morning Post gives prominence to the follow- 
ing statement of measures which will be adopted to 
facilitate recruiting. ‘‘ We believe we are correct in 
stating, that it is the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to reduce the standard for recruiting 
from five feet six inches for the cavalry to five feet 
five inches, and from five feet five inches for the 
infantry to five feet four inches. The for re- 
cruits, which at present stands at from eighteen to 
twenty-five, is to be extended to thirty years of age. 
Recruiting is proceeding most satisfactorily, _ 2 
Government having obtained for the last six weeks 
one thousand men a week. Under the new regu- 
lations, it is ho that this may be doubled. A 
further force of 10,000 militia is to be at once called 
out. This will raise the force of embodied militia 
to 25,000 men.” 

The aa says the United Service Gazette) is 
the eral for India, as decided on: : 
The Commander-in-Chief—General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, G. O. B. Chief of the Staff—Major-General 
Mansfield. Lieutenant-Generals—Ashburnham and 
Beresford. r Windham, Cotton, 
Havelock, Michel (with troops from Cape), Dupuis 
(Royal Artillery), a major- general of cavalry, and 
Straubenzee or Garrett, from China, the other to 
remain. Colonel Wetherall and Hon, Pakenham, 
deputy-adjutant and quartermaster-generals. Ma- 
dras: Lieutenant-General—Sir Patrick Grant. Ma- 
jor-General—Craigie. Bombay: Lieutenant-General 
Somerset. Major-General—Sir Hugh Rose. 

At the muster parade, last Wednesday, the Ros- 
common regiment of militia, to a man, volunteered 
for India. 

A further addition of 5,000 men is held in readiness 
to embark for India—four battalions of infantry and 


two of cavalry. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Pays asserts that Gholab Sing was poisoned. 
The necessary arrangements for establishing a 


direct line of telegraphic communication along the 
coast between M and Calcutta are being vigour- 
ously proceeded with. 


It has been notified in the Calcutta Gazette that 
officers and soldiers of the East India Company’s 
service are 7 to receive from the Queen the 
decoration of the Victoria Cross, on the same con- 
ditions as it is awarded to the royal army. 

It is mentioned that the native money dealers at 
Peshawur had subscribed five lacs of rupees, or 
50,000/. to the new six per cent. loan for one year, 
which is sought to be raised in the 1 

The Pays says it has news from Pondicherry of 


August 30th—that is news fifteen days later than 


Oct. 6, 1857.] 


—  —__.—. 


the last. ee en a anes ities 
com French possessions in India continued 
to be geod. The Mussulman féte commenced on the 
27th. All went off with the greatest order. At 
the date of the 30th, navigation was very active at 
Pondicherry, and in all the other ports of the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

The gossip of Calcutta says that a difference of 
opinion between Lord Elgin and Lord Canning 
had arisen, Sir Colin Campbell, too, is also re- 
ported to have met with, and to have promptly 
down, an “ey to limit his powers by the 

eutta Council @ appointment of a Moham- 
medan, one Ameer Alli, to the valuable of 
Assistant-Commissioner at Patna, at a 1 of 
150“. a month, is — 1 criticised in letters from 


Calcutta. In sober ess, observes one writer, 
our rulers appear to have gone mad; and he adds 
a curious postscript:— | 

N. B. L writes me that he had seen at Dargel- 


r. C. Beadon, of as late a date as 31st of 
lutely offering pardon to those who come in and lay 
down their arms, and lamenting the “‘ severities” Go- 
vernment servants were compelled to resort to. 
trying to get a copy of the proclamation. 

The Homeward Mail thus describes the route from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow :— 

The stages then to Lucknow are as follows. From 
Cawnpore to Onao, ten and a-half miles, over a bad and 
— road, it being necessary first to cross the Ganges, 
which is spread out to great width opposite Cawnpore. 
Onao is a o village; and here, on the 30th of N. 

M 


ling a proclamation from the Governor-General, 12 
July, 


Jam 


General Havelock engaged and defeated an immense 
superior force. The next stage is Onao to Rahmatganj, 
wosd, pamsing the large’ village of Hémgan) ball way, 
Here again a second action was f 5 
July and the enemy routed. A road leads to the 
next stage, Noelganj, twelve miles. The river Sye must 
be crossed half way on this stage, where Havelock was 
stop by its swollen stream, the o ite bank being 
with the enemy. Had he su in crossing he 
would still have had to travel ten miles to Badli KG 
Takiyah, at the entrance of the city of Lucknow, whence 
to cantonments is nine miles through the narrow streets 
of the city, across the Ghoomtee river by a bri which 
might be destroyed, and thence over heavy sands. 


— — — — — 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS AND THE 
INDIAN MUTINIES. 


The French journals speculate considerably on our 
Indian troubles. The stanchest su of En- 
glish interests are the Journal des Débats and the 
Siécle ; the bitterest opponents, and most frantic pro- 
phets of our downfall, are the Univers and the Gazette 
de France. The Presse, while quite alive to the 

vity of the situation, does not doubt that the 

ish will achieve a favourable dénouement. The 

Siécle, though hinting that France might have some- 

thing to ask at the present time, is, on the whole, 

sympathetic. It remarks that, though England lost 

North America, yet neither the —— nor the 
wealth of the British empire has diminished. 

There exists, in fact, something more in the power of 
England than her mere dominion in America or Asia. 
There exists the genius of liberty, the spirit of free dis- 
cussion, and tle sentiment of in all matters. It 
has been ht to compare the efforts of Nana Sahib 
with the —— exertions made by Poland or Italy to re- 
conquer their nationality. We protest against this com- 
parison. 

The Pays takes a medium position; rebukes the 
Legitimist journals for their ill-concealed joy at our 
disasters; and then emphatically points out, that 
from this moment England enters upon a series of 
sacrifices, and a period of war from which we hope 
that she will emerge successfully, but which will give 
her a cruel lesson. The Patrie, another Govern- 
ment organ, says the French Government intends to 
exercise the right of protecting its possessions in 
India by sending ships and soldiers thither, and thus 
to lead the way to a revision of the treaty with Eng- 
land of May , 1814, which is offensive to our 
national dignity, and leaves our establishments ex- 
posed to ifest danger. 

From an interesting article in the Débate on tho 
Indian question we make the following extract: 

The Union, the Univers, the Gazette de France, and 
the journals which share their convictions, repeat in 
vain that the greatness of England is on its decline; but 
the very persistency with which they seek to prove this 
fact testifies to the little faith they place in their own 
words ; they have mistaken their desires for a reality. 
The march of General Havelock on Lucknow or his re- 
treat to Cawnpore, the concentration of the Dinapore in- 
surgents or their dispersal, the arrival or non-arrival of 
Jung Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas in the kingdom of Oude 
are matters of very secondary importance in the general 
state of things which has arisen from the outbreak of the 
entire Be army. The question will only really be 
modified w the English shall have taken the field 
with a considerable force. Bengal is for the moment 
lost to them; their Government has entirely disap- 
peared ; and it is not with 2,000 Europeans before Delhi 
or 1,500 men under Havelock that they can hope to re- 
establish it. Those enterprises might even be censured 
in a certain point of view, for they lead not only to the 
sacrifice of much money, but to that of many precious 
lives. But if these enterprises are acts of folly, the 
folly is generous; and we should pity those who fail to 

ive how admirable is the audacity with which the 

lish aim almost at the impossible, in order to save 

their countrymen from the hands of barbarians— in order 

to forbid that it should be said that the country’s flag 
had turned before the enemy. 


But in a subsequent article the Débats, irritated 
— — by the petty stinging of a fraction of the 
aris press, which has accused it of too t par- 
tiality to England, testified by the sympathy it has 
expressed with her cause in India, reproaches this 
country with having neglected her moral mission in 


way. 
the lst of | % 
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India, and inveighs rather strongly, but with no | standard was lower than at present, and the Militia 
great novelty of argument, against Lord Palmer- | were volunteering every day bodies.” 
8 8 2 Star reports that the Queen of Oude 
e oe on; ö health , g 
it has thrown away the and Alben — . — of ben and has, in obedience to the advice 


which divided France and England at other periods. 
1 aaa Ge Te a 
have ceased to animate the British nation, they 
exist in the Government which at this moment 08 
have been recently displayed on 
especially in estion of 
— — — Isthmus of Suez. It 
has been ht, justly or unjustly, that the English 
Government had as a fixed plan to oppose and 
iberal measures, and those most 


favourable to the general interests of This 
eee oO ae, Sa eS Lord 
almerston is and obstinate 


representative in the English inet, have exercised, 
in France and elsewhere, an influence which it is im 
sible to deny, and which we admit with the impartiality 
of which we have often given proofs. 

The Northern Bee, of St. Petersburg, which, as 
well as other Russian journals, is under the control 
of the Government, has just published three friendly 
articles in reference to the Indian crisis, which con- 
tain many expressions of good will towards England. 
The Bee says :-— 

We shall not rejoice at 
mercial relations and those of 


respecting the rights 
8 


because with the latter the equilibrium between the ad- 


vantage acquired by man through money, its necessity 
for him, and his exclusive endeavours r it, is com- 
pletely destroyed. In a word, in there is no 
such bowing before the golden calf as has infatuated all 


le in North America and a portion in France. 
E what binds us to England in preference to other 
countries. 

In ing these observations, and the following 
remarks on ern 
place at Stuttgart aho remembered: 

God's world is still so extensive that there is sufficient 
room for all to enlarge and extend their influence, 
Russia, France, and the United States of North 
* — matt peek a aiken ty coal views 

dominion. By a peaceable policy, 
fone with his due, the of disoord may 

every kingd 
Sf Ly 
e 


the stren 


r to 
t path terminate like the 

of the frog who wished to become a bull in size... . A 
general demand for peace has shown itself; a wish to 
strengthen it on firm foundations, and to prevent those 


head powers, Russia, France, Englan 
journey of the Emperor Napoleon to Osborne, and then 
442 * he may — * 

r Imperi must have important ta 
in the future. We sce in this the pledge of the consoli- 
dation of peace in Basepe; and wo chesene, nih misnoare 
that even in England itself the necessity is felt of 7 
relations between those four powers. We wizh that s 
a manner of thinking, drawn from experience, may be 
consolidated on the firmest foundation, and not 1 
momentary allurement, the echo of the events which are 
taking place in East India. 


Postscript. 


Tuesday, Oot. 6, 1857. 
THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 
This morning’s papers do not contain apy thing 
which throws any new light on Indian affairs, unless 
it be the following short letter in the Times 


It will be satisfactory to the public to learn that a 
steamer conveying a detachment of the 5th Fusiliers 
passed Ghazeepore on the 10th of August and reached 
Allahabad on the 17th of that month. A letter dated 
from Allahabad, August 18, written by an officer who 
accompanied the detachment, and d ed vid Bom- 
bay, has been received by his friends. General Havelock 

ill, therefore, have possibly received an earlier rein- 
forcement after his return to Cawnpore on the Lith of 
August than other accounts have led us to expect. 


It is stated on good authority that the Bank last 
week consented to lend the East India Company 
one million sterling, the latter lodging securities 
in due course. These are believed to consist of 
India Bonds. 


expected at any moment. The homeward mail from 
Bombay last year arrived at Suez on the 29th of 
September, and, should it reach that port at the 
same date on the present occasion, despatches might 
be received by the Government, supposing a steamer 
to be in waiting at Alexandria to proceeed to 
Cagliari, in the course of to-morrow, or even this 
evening. ' 
According to the (/lobe, recruiting for the Army 
enlisted in the last four weeks, of which we have a | 
return, was within a dozen of 4,500, a number not | 


‘ 


; | the company abstain in future from 


: thereon ; and for that that the 
—4.— to November 90, at ‘the same 
present meeting. 


It appears that the next Indian news may now be | 4 


house to a more salubrious atmosphere in the 


of her medical advisers, been removed from a 
bourhood of London. 


Yesterday 0 qunerel sesting of the chavebobdons of 
Va general m of the ers 
the Surrey — i 


y, and to adopt such i there- 
shareholders may deem fit. To 
the sum 


upon as 
cide u the propriety of raisi 
10,500 by mortgage, —— or 
tion to the present mortgage debt 


3. To take into consideration a requisition, d 
signed, to remove from the directorship of the sai 


prescribed by the deed of settlement of the said com- 
pany.” T. K. Holmes, Esq., chairman of the board 
of directors, took the chair at two o'clock. 

Mr. Coppock, who was greatly interrupted, read 
the report of the directors, as part of his speech. 
This report indicates that the directors do not intend 


we have ever considered England, and not France, as | have so shamefull ao They state their be- 
We do hot |lief that 25,0000. wi 


company’s mortgage and genoral creditcrs, and their 
hope that the contract creditors will agree to ac- 


DL 
can be arranged in this way, they 


cal entertainments, but confine themselves to letting 


— on a IAA 

approv 

ous the sharcholdion belioting that 

— 1 time has been 

actua the interests of the 
1 


i 
rit 
4 


= 
4 
E 


That a committee of shareholders be 
the whole of the accounts and affairs 


WRECK OF A RUSSIAN LINE-OF-BATTLE 
SHIP AND LOSS OF ONE THOUSAND FOUR 
HUNDRED LIVES. 


The following is an extract of a private letter from 


men-of-war were returning from Revel to Cronstadt. 
They were caught in a squall, and one 84-gun ship, 
La Forte, although carrying double-reefed 
capsized and went down with all hands (except five 
or six men), There were upwards of 1,400 persons 
on board, These ships had been at Revel, and were 
returning home with the wives and families of the 
crews. There were three admirals on board, one of 
them being Admiral Moller, the captain in command, 
who had only just married, and had his wife on 
board, with two of her cousins.” 


— ceils a A at the 
were fo ty (but in the second 

same time with Voineas 1 mds atte ry 

The Pays states t the Ministry 

resigned, — Narvaez has left Mad for Paris, It 
is said that Lersundi is the Presiden t of the Council 
in the new Cabinet provisionally formed. Bravo 
Murillo has already quitted Paris for 


Madrid. 
A Royal proclamation, published at on 
al P Aal Bwelen 


* N the 25th ult., appoints the Prince Royal of 
proceeds very promisingly. The number of recruits and — 2 — united — — im the 


King's name during the time that illness pre- 
1 from personally attending to anal of 


reached even during the Crimean war, when the state. 


’ pe 
a, oe 
8 * 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in THE NONOONFORMIST 


Bach additional Line 
There are, on an average, cight words in a line. 
Advertisers of all classes will find THe Nowcon- 
FORMIST a valuable Medium for their Announcements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Stamped Copies are supplied, through the Post-office, 
direct from the Publishing-office, or by any News Agent, 
on the following terms, for payment in advance 


Ee @ 
Per Quarter ree 
„ Half-year 0 13 0 
„ Tear ; . 1 6 0 


Unstamped Copies may be had at the Railway Stations 
and of the Local Booksellers and News Agents; but an 
unstamped copy sent by post must have a penny postage- 
stamp affixed each time of transmission. 

THe NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


„„ The connexion of Mr. W. Freeman with the 
Nonconformist having ceased, it is requested that all 
communications on the business of the Paper be ad- 
dressed, till further notice, to Mr. Cuaries MIALL, 
13, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 

Subscribers having prepaid to Mr. W. Freeman 
for the Nonconformist will suffer no disadvantage in 
consequence of the change announced above; as 
their papers will continue to be forwarded, up to the 
full amount of their pre-payments. 


The Aonconformist. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1857. 


SUMMARY. 


Two Cabinet Councils have been held since 
the arrival of the last Indian mail: and the 
result of the ministerial deliberations appears in 
the semi-official statements, that there is no 
intention to call Parliament together before the 
usual period—that 5,000 additional troops are to 
be despatched to our Eastern Empire—that 
10,000 more of the Militia are to be called out to 
supply the place of troops withdrawn from 
garrison duty at home and in the Mediterranean 
—-and that, with « view to facilitate enlistment 
into the Line, the standard of height for recruits 
is to be reduced to what it was during the 
Russian war. At the same time the despatch of 
draughts of our artillery force by the overland 
route has actually commenced, and the stream is 
to be up by every mail steamer. The re- 
solve of Ministers not to summon Parliament at 
this juncture has excited censure in some quar- 
ters, on W appear to us, inadequate grounds. 
The present is the time for action er than 


deliberation. After the despatch of an army 
from our shores amounting in the te to 
45,000 men, there is little more to be done, but 
await the issue in faith and ience. To con- 


vene the Legislature would subserve no t 
practical object. For what they have — 


doing since the recess, the Government will have 
to give strict account when the result of their 
measures has become, to a greater extent visible ; 
but just now the discussion of questions of 
future policy by the great Council of the nation 
would be premature and aimless. The 
Fourth Estate can at present better help Lord 
Palmerston by suggestions and criticism than 
the Third. 

But though Parliament is not sitting, leadi 
members of the House of Commons —1 not ro 
barred the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on the absorbing topic of the day. 
During the past week Mr. Disraeli, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, Sir John Pakington, Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir John Trelawny, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have each, on different occasions and 

l spoken in public on the Indian mutinies. 
For e most part the question has been dis- 
cussed in a national rather than a party spirit 
with a desire on all sides to strengthen the d 
of Government in crushing the revolt. Mr. 
Disraeli has been ly, and, as it appears to 
us, unjustly censured for the tone of his remarks 
at the meeting of the Bucks Agricultural Society. 
His predictions as to the formidable nature of 


the revolt have been singularly verified, and in 


his protest meeti 
atrocities and making Nana 


the country is with him. In a tone of equal 
moderation Sir John Pakington thus expressed 
himself at Worcester; and we quote his senti- 
ments as an example of the spirit that ought 


to actuate the nation under existing circum- 
stances :— | 
Justice must be vindicated, crime must be punish 

the power of must be asserted, and the horrible 
d commi must be treated as they deserved. Eng- 
lish feeling would demand that, and it t to be done, 
but let it be done in no vindictive spirit. Let jus- 
tice be tem with mercy. It might be perhaps not 
an sentiment to them, but it was a sentiment 
deep in his heart, and when they came to deal with the 
matter after the victory should have been gained, let 
them bear in mind that our own hands are not clean. 
India had not been governed as it ought. It was only 
yesterday that he had submitted to astonished eyes 
SS ee pees house official proof that in 
collecting revenues in India there had been practised 


in the name of —he would not say by the autho- 
rity, but he f not without the knowledge of ish- 
men—there had been practised tortures little less horri- 


ble than those which we now deplored. This must be 
borne in mind in the day of reckoning, and in dealing 
with this question let them bear in mind these two great 
cardinal objects,—first, that as a great nation we must re- 
establish the authority of the Sovereign in India; and 
secondly, that when that authority is re-established, 
India must be better governed. 

Our Ministers may learn something, if so 
minded, from the independent criticism of the 

liticians, who have — the last few days 

ad the ear of the public. Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer's friendly warnings should stimulate their 
energy, and help to shake off the nightmare of 
routine; Sir John Trelawny’s apt allusions to the 
treatment of the late Sir Charles Napier, ought to 
induce them to give Sir Colin Campbell adequate 
authority to adopt those prompt measures that 
befit the crisis. Already, there is reason to 
believe, the Commander-in-Chief at Calcutta has 
found himself embarrassed by the timid councils 
of the advisers of Lord Canning, and without 
sufficient power to act upon his own responsi- 
bility. us, at a time when the safety of our 
Eastern empire depends, under Providence, upon 
the wisdom and resolution of military officers, 
Mr. Grant, a sexagenarian member of the 
Supreme Council, is sent to Allahabad avowedly 
for the purpose of transferring all power from 
the military to the civil authority, in a province 
where a civil war is raging, and N principle 
of law temporarily in abeyance. here are 
symptoms of divided councils, and of conflictin 
authority, when nothing but a prompt an 
decisive course of action can save the state. It 
is unfortunate,” says a letter from Calcutta “‘ that, 
owing to a red-tape informality—the failure of 
the Court of Directors to send out his warrant 
as Commander-in-Chief by the last mail—he has 
as yet been unable to take his seat in council.” 
But Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival appears to 
have led to one needful e . Such of the 
Sepoy regiments as had not been disbanded, were 
without exception to be forthwith disarmed, as 
a necessary measure of precaution. 

Whilst unexampled peril threatens our power 
in India, it is matter for thankfulness that the 
social and commercial prosperity of the country 
knows but little fluctuation. Next to the Indian 
mutinies, the late bountiful harvest is the chosen 
theme of discourse and congratulation at agri- 
cultural gatherings. The wide-spread devasta- 
tions of the potato disease in Eng and and Scot- 
land is the only drawback to this cheering re- 
port. Our export trade continues to expand, 
showing 11,630,000/, for September in this year 
against 10, 752, 000“. for 1856, and an increase of 
more than one million in the eight months of the 
year that have already expired. But in the 
revenue accounts a deficiency, for the first time 
in a long series of quarterly statements, is to 
be noted. The decrease is set down not to any 
decline in the national resources, but to the 
reduction of the war taxes. According to the 
Economist, the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated the income of the half-year at 31 ,000,000/, ; 
it has actually yielded 31,964,000. At the end 
of last quarter the balance of income over expen- 
diture was 1,151,026/. In that for the present 
quarter we must take into account 1,125,206/. as 
compensation for the extinction of the Sound 
dues, and 77,778/. applied to the Sinking Fund, 
“thus raising the excess of income over the or- 
dinary heads of expenditure to no less a sum 
than 2,354,010/. for the single quarter.” 


The Imperial meeting at Weimar contrasts in 
many res with that of Stuttgart. In the 
capital of Wurtemberg, Louis Napoleon and 
Alexander were attended by Ministers of State, 
who like their masters had frequent interviews. 
It was a political conference, the character of 
which was not materially impaired by the unex- 
pected arrival of the“ — . Cxarina, 
whose womanly ambition or jealousy could 


not brook omission from the programme of an 
interview which ranks as an historical event. 
But at Weimar the young Emperors, Alexander 
and Francis Joseph met, without official attend- 


atrocities by ants of either gender. It was a hasty meeting 
b a model for for personal reconciliation and the smoothing 
Englishmen, the good sense and right feeling of 


down of former asperities. In sooth, great as 
these potentates of Russia and Austria appear in 
the distance, neither of them possesses capacity 
above the common run, and both were perhaps 
only too glad to descend from the region of high 


politics, in which the Emperor of the French is 
so much at home, to the less restrained amenities 


ed, | of social life. A Czar wearied with indulgence, 


and a boy-Emperor of weak intellect, are more 
likely to be the tools than the masters of the 
Buols and Gortschakoffs of the day. 

Two items of continental news challenge at- 
tention as involving important consequences. The 
Narvaez Cabinet at Madrid has at length fallen 
before palace intrigues, to give place to a 
Cabinet that will become more entirely the 
creature of Court influence. The c would 
seem to indicate the probability of another revo- 
lution in Spain at no distant date. Wallachia 
as well as Moldavia has elected a Divan favoura- 
ble to the union of the two Principalities. The 
solution of this difficult problem rests ultimate] 
with the Paris Conference, and it is understood, 
as the result of recent diplomatic arrangements, 
that the Great Powers are united in favour 
of an administrative union under the suzerainty 
of the Porte, but are averse to the amalgamation 
of the Principalities under an independent 
sovereign. . 

Two disasters at sea with a lamentable loss of 
lite form a prominent feature in the news of the 
week. In a hurricane of singular intensity 
which lately swept over the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Central American, a mail steamer, after a manful 
struggle with the raging elements went down, 
and out of 600 persons on board only about 100 
escaped a watery grave. In the Gulf of Finland 
a Russian line-of-battle ship was capsized and 
went down with all hands except six men out of 
a complement of 1,400. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 


It is not unlikely, we hope, that many of our 
readers, desirous of turning the religious services 
of this day to real account, will start an inquiry 
as to how the obligation imposed upon them by 
their citizenship may be best discharged in re- 
ference to the present and future condition of 
India. We shall not reply to that inquiry by 
exhorting them to enlist. We shall not presume, 
in utter ignorance of the circumstances which 
have determined their several vocations, and of 
all the contingencies which depend upon their 
continuance in them, to advise that they forth- 
with quit their positions, and go out to fight 
Sepoy mutineers in Bengal. The public writers 
who venture upon giving counsel to this effect, 
would do well, perhaps, to practice what they 
preach. At any rate, we are somewhat shy of 
attempting to persuade others to make sacrifices 
which we are not prepared to encounter our- 
selves. We have seen a good deal of balderdash 
put forth, under high sanction, on this subject— 
and we are not disposed to add to its amount. 

But inasmuch as all of us have some political 
influence, and all of us are responsible for an in- 
telligent and conscientious use of it, the question 
will occur, what is the first step necessary to be 
taken, in order fairly to discharge towards India 
the duties of citizenship? It is to this question 
that we wish to reply. We have chosen todo so 
to-day, because we deem it reasonable to conclude 
that it will be seriously asked to-day by a con- 
siderable number for the first time. e shall 
not waste labour and space in dwelling upon this 
circumstance as a matter of reproach, and there- 
fore of regret. We shall take for ted that 
it is so felt. Beit rather our business to lay 
before our readers such suggestions as seem to 
us pertinent to the occasion—to point the finger 
in the direction in which, according to our no- 
tions, the immediate path of duty lies. 

We have adverted above to the intelligent and 
conscientious use of our political influence, as an 
obligation imposed upon us by our citizenship. 
If we mistake not, the remark will open up to 
every one the first practical duty which will 
appeal to him for performance. e are bound, 
as a preliminary to all useful action in our seve- 
ral spheres, to know something about the country 
for which we shall hereafter have to legislate. 
The Baconian aphorism is as true here as else- 
where — Knowledge is power.” Perhaps not 
one reader in ten been sensible until now 
that any stronger motive than ordinary curiosity 
ought to have prompted to a diligent acquisition 
of information as to the affairs of India. Few, 
indeed, have set themselves to the task, as an 
en ment of high practical importance. Ge- 
nerally speaking, knowledge of what has passed, 
and is passing, in that part of the world, under 
our own Government too, has been regarded as 
an accomplishment which Englishmen were quite 
free to attain or to neglect, in accordance with 
their tastes. Aud yet we are the rulers of India. 
We wield the political power which goverus the 
destiny of India. The hundred and fifty millions 
of fellow-beings who rejoice or languish, ey od 
or perish, under the government Parliament 
provided for them, intimately depend upon our 
will for their condition. We are their poten- 
tates. We create and sustain the power by which 
they are held in subjection. Wo eosume them 
to unfitted for self-government. We have 
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placed them under what we call a 
potism—a d ism, in fact, for the true cha- 
racter of which we are accountable. And we 
have participated in a kingship, for which most 
of us have not cared to make a single effort to 
qualify ourselves. We share in a throne which 
we have never fitted ourselves to occupy to ad- 
vantage. Now, let each man put to himself the 
question, “ What do I know, or what have I 
ever sought to know, of the country over which, 
by God’s providence, I find myself invested with 
an appreciable portion of governing authority ?” 
and the answer will probably disclose to him the 
first step of duty which it behoves him to take. 
Painful events having shaken him out of his 
listlessness—conscientious and diligent exertion 
must be given towards getting rid of his igno- 
rance. In a word, British India must no longer 
remain a terra incognita to British electors. 


We well remember the immovable apathy of 
the public mind when the re-constitution of the 
vernment of India was under Parliamentary 
iscussion in 1853. We recal the thin Houses in 
which the most momentous questions were settled 
—sure index of the prevailing absence of interest 
out of doors. We have our doubts whether any 
ope member of the House of Commons was ever 
called upon by his constituency to explain the 
ground of any one of the votes which he gave 
on that occasion. Whether he belonged to the 
small band of Indian reformers, or regularly ac- 
commodated Sir Charles Wood and Mr. 1 
or absented himself al her, it was much the 
same to electors. A bill, or a Sunday 
trading was of far more interest to them. 
What the India Company had done, what 
they reserved power to do, what functions they 
disc , and what they neglected, deeply as it 
involved the interests of distant millions, was 
treated as a matterof no account. Why? Be- 
cause it was a question of indifference with 
Englishmen whether those millions were well 
ruled or misruled? No! unless we have wholly 
mistaken the character of our countrymen. The 
apathy of the public was due to a want of know- 
ledge, and the absence of all consciousness that 
knowledge was a duty. British power had 
maintained itself in India for a hundred years. 
It had been productive of great good to this 
country. It had opened valuable markets for 
our exports. On the whole, it had not placed 
the native population in a worse ition than 
they — me ¢ under the rulers we displaced. 
It presented a fair field for missionary labour. 
This was enough. Few cared to inquire further. 
The country was a distant one. The inhabitants 
of it, though multitudinous, were feeble-minded 
and indolent. The whole subject was a bore. 
The nation was quite content to leave the pro- 
visions of the most important act of Parliament 
which has passed in recent times, to be settled 
between the ministry of the day, and the East 
India Company—glad, in any event to get the 
topic shelved for another ten years. 
Well, are we to have this sort of thing re- 
ted? After the terrible rebuke which has 
n read to our listlessness, are we going to 
leave the same great questions in the same hands 
Are we each of us prepared to deposit with our 
representatives blank proxies to filled up as 
their convenience may — t? If not, how 
are we going to instruct them Can we perform 
our duty without acquiring at least a decent 
knowl of the matters with which we shall 
have to deal? To acquire that knowledge, then, 
is our bounden duty. To this study, every 
elector who would conscientiously disc 
trust, ought to devote himself according to his 
opportunities and means. We submit it 
to our readers as a portion of their daily 


ternal des- 


labour, and not merely as a_ recreation. 
We venture to think that if any of them 
had it in prospect to go out to India as a 


istrate or a missionary, he would acquire 
within a few months a tolerable amount of cor- 
rect information regarding the country in which 
his duty was to be performed. Now, each of us 
virtually incurs the responsibilities of both these 
offices. We have to rule India and we have to 
impart to India Christian light. It will be dis- 

ful, it will be criminal, in us to rest content 
in our ignorance. If we care not even to know 
our domain, what right have we to expect that 
we shall be permitted to keep it ? 


We might urge many other motives to the 
acquisition of this knowledge—but we prefer to 
confine our appeal, to-day, to sense of responsi- 
bility and duty. We might remind our friends 
that with increase of information will come in- 
crease of interest—and as interest augments, 
channels of political influence will disclose them- 
selves and be made available. But we will not 
further pursue the subject. Our object has been 
to furnish a practical answer to the inquiry 
“What shall we do?” Thoroughly inform your 
minds, on the snbject, is our advice. Proceed to 
that work at once, and with earnestness. The 
rest will follow. But till this is done, nothing 
can be done, unless at hap-hazard—and where 


— 


the weal or woe of millions of our fellow-beings 
is involved, to abandon ourselves to hazard 
is a heavy offence against the divine will. We 
cannot throw off our accountability—let us aim 
to discharge it worthily, lest we incur the con- 
demnation of him who “hid his lord’s money 
in the earth.” 


NOTES ON THE LAST OVERLAND 
MAIL. 


Next to the 1 position of Major- 
General Havelock and his little band of heroes, 
the most disquieting feature of the last news 
from India is the incapacity of the Supreme Go- 
vernment at Calcutta. ot one, out of the 
numerous letters published from that capital, but 
contains complaints of the want of wisdom, con- 
sistency, and resolution of Lord Canning and 
his advisers. Civil servants, planters, and mis- 
sionaries, however divergent their views on other 
points, are to this extent in agreement. The 
proofs accumulate on every hand that the 
Governor-General, well-meaning though he be, 
and personally courageous, is not “ strong enough 
for the place.” He has not a will firm enough 
to defy that dogged officialism, which commenced 
dealing with a Hindoo rebellion by gagging the 
British press. He is,” says an evidently well- 
informed writer, “entirely in the hands of an 
interested and rapacious crew, whose sole object 
is to save the civil service; in their eyes the 
safety of the country is subordinate to that end.” 
That this is no mere isan statement will be 
evident from the subjoined extract from a letter 
written by Dr. Duff, who, like all other mission- 
aries in India, has reason to favourably 
rather than otherwise, of the benevolence and 

support of Lord Canning 
The reign of red-tapism at home was bad enough,” 
writes that distinguished missionary, as the Crimean 
disasters but too sadly proved; but here, in its more 
complete absolutism, it has reached the very climax of 
t emptiness, imbecility, and folly, the incurable 


presumption and weakness of which has had much to do | i 


711,6 ion, and I am 
sure that I speak the mind of all classes of Europeans in 
this country (except, of course, the civilians) when I say 
that we are literally groaning under it. Oh, what would 
we now give if we only had a man like the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or the late Sir Charles Napier, for an absolute 
dictator,” 

Such testimony, from a man #0 4 
acquainted with India and Indian officials, is 
deserving of grave attention. It becomes more 
and more evident that India needs not only a Sir 
Colin Campbell to direct military operations, 
but a Sir John Lawrence to preside over her 
councils, and hold in check the incompetent 
officials who paralyse the arm of the soldier. 
Every day seems to increase the urgency of the 
demand for the recall of Lord Canning, who has, 
even in the eyes of the eulogistic Times, no 
greater merit than being not entirely unequal 
to the occasion.” 

Our anxiety as to the position of Generals 
Havelock and Neill at Cawnpore has been in- 
creased rather than diminished by the additional 
details that have come to hand since our last 
number. While Havelock is waiting for rein. 
forcements, his line of retreat upon A bad is 
endangered by the mutineers of Oude, who were 
already beginning to appear in his rear near 
Futteypore, half-way between Cawnpore and 
Allababad. With a force exhausted with vic- 
tory and dwindled to about 900 men, General 
Havelock is more likely to fall back than again 
take the road to Lucknow. All hopes of relief 


for the beleaguered garrison of that city in the | 7 


direction of Cawnpore must now be abandoned. 
But an attempt is to be made to rescue the 
1,000 Europeans cooped up in the fort of Luck- 
now, by an advance in another direction. Gene- 
ral Outram, recently — to the command 
of the Cawnpore and Dinapore districts has, it 
appears, recalled to Dinapore the 90th Foot and 
5th Fusiliers on their way to join Havelock, for 
the purpose of attempting to relieve Lucknow by 
way of Azimghur and Fyzabad, or by ascending 
the Gogra or Goomtee, rivers which flow 
into the Ganges. With these two regiments 
General Outram would probably advance first to 
Azimghur. Here he would very likely be joined by 
the 3,000 Ghoorkhas that have been sent down 
from the Nepaulese hills to the relief of Luck- 
now, but, in consequence of the blundering of 
the Calcutta Government, too late to be of 
service. This force was, by the last accounts, at 
Geruckpore, and we find by the latest news, 
that it had been ordered to fall back on Azim- 
hur. From this station the relieving army 
might, either by land or by the river Gogra 
reach Fyzabad, and would thus have arriv 
within thirty-seven miles of Lucknow without 
meeting any enemy but villagers,and the remnants 
of the Azimghur mutineers, the 12th Irregulars. 
The appearance of a considerable force on the east 
instead of the south-west of that city, would no 
doubt considerably disconcert the plans of the 
Oude rebels, and render useless their defensive 
measures in the direction of Cawnpore. But the 
new plan for the relief of Lucknow is severely 


— 


—— 


condemned by various critics who declare that 
the route is impracticable during this season of 
the year, that the whole country is under water, 
that there are no roads, and that the e ition 
— ae — ae before 

te, in all probability to save the garrison. 

According to one 5 from Calcutta Sir 
James Outram was proceeding up the river to 
— Havelock ; but this writer as well as 
others on the spot, seems to assume that that 
officer had an independent command. When the 
last mail left Calcutta Sir Colin Campbell was 
supreme dictator in respect to all —— ope- 
rations. If General Outram has stopped the 
reinforcements on their way to Cawnpore, it can 
only have been by direction of the Commander- 
in-Chief. This expedition to relieve Lucknow by 
way of Fyzabad, may be impracticable, but we 
cannot believe that the first military opera- 
tion sanctioned by Sir Colin, who is no mere 
theorist, would be one sure of provinga failure. 
The wisdom, decision, and energy for which he 
has universal credit ought to have devised some- 
thing better than a bootless movement, which, 
according to the Daily News, would greatly en- 
danger Havelock without relieving Lucknow. 
Our contemporary proves too much; and we 
hope that the next mail will entirely falsify his 
gloomy predictions, and convince him that Sir 
Colin Campbell has adopted the surest and most 
speedy means for rescuing our countrymen and 
— — from the hands of the miscreant Nana 

ib. 


Spirit of the Press. 

We have already quoted the sentiments of the 
Times as to the future policy of this country in 
respect to the Hindoo religion, and are glad to find 
that the leading journal continues to hold fast to the 


find the following admirable and conclusive re- 
marks :— 
ane —1— —— 1 1 —— — 1 
istinguish matters description by a 
more positive than that of — — — 
as its — extended, opemted rather 
paragement the elevation of the 
eased. We not only abstained from all authoritative 
intervention with the native forms of worship—a course 
of obvious prudence and —but we allowed our 
toleration in this respect to assume an 
co ment, at the same time 
virtu i own creed 


we permitted rites of the foulest impiety and 
to be practised when, as rulers of country, 
have interdicted them; we allowed the —— 
Christianity 4 —  y * law 
and we conducted ourselves generally as if we held our 
power by sufferance, and were content to sink 
racter as Christians on condition of an 
This in reality is the traditionary 

correspondent alludes. That it was not 
either as Christians or gov 


— That it has not 
reaks of fanaticism we are now 


our 


and creed, proceeds to 
in favour 


and suttee, th even in these extreme cases our pro- 
have sometimes been confined to expostulation 


and h bition 
could eaily have ene and must nectar — 
votes Ie nal cell , 


| 


: 
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our traditionary policy there can be nothing 
policy which is worth preservation on the scorn 
security which it yields. To say that as Christians 
— 1 — we — — have done “4 — utterly im- 
possible, it w easy eno argue 
we should have done much more. Even P.“ himself 
would not maintain that we should have allowed widow 
to be burnt alive, or little children to be murdered; in 
fact, his discontent seems to be concentrated on the new 
i law and the new law of inheritance. The 
former of these enactments, by which Hindoo women 
were relieved from a barbarous and demoralising penalty, 
could obviovsly have been dictated by concern for 
natives alone; and if by the latter we our own 
faith from persecution, is it possible to e that we did 
too much? Yet this dilemma is unavoi — either we 
ought never to have ventured upon even these manifes- 
tations of our Christianity and our power, or a policy 
perfectly unexceptionable has not saved us from san- 
insurrection. 


. 
3 
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guinary ins e 
It is plain that at the price we are now actually paying 
4 have pushed on the work of religious conver- 
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sion as rudely 
since 
could 
tion 
heen 
find 
exposed 
the future a firmer atti 
and can certainly not do 
suffer, — 
face of the Eastern wo 
our own 
The i 
mand 
— Tn leas by 
This crisis will show how impotent is even the 
mightiest 8 against the power of 
England, and a little more wisdom would have saved us 
from the miseries of the trial. The peril has been 
— 4442 — of Christian missionaries, 
but the absence of soldiers. eo roe 
in India had been garrisoned and governed like Pun 
jaub, we might have made a much more dignified avowal 
of our religion without ever hearing of the mutinies in 


5 


Lord Canning's conduct as Governor-General of 
India is the topic of frequent criticisms by our con- 
On several occasions the Daily News 


the Supreme Council. The Framiner, with every 
disposition tomake allowance for the difficulties of 
lordship, knows not how to disbelieve and re- 
many 


aharajah’s troops had marched some distance on 
their way to sucoour our scanty forces against the 
mutineers, when a letter came from Lord Canning, re- 
presenting the disturbance at an end, and declining the 


loss of a week, however, came another despatch, requir- 
the immediate aid of the contingent. The import- 
of so lost can hardly be estimated, and 
turn might have been given to things by the 
pt sucoour of the brave and faithful rkas, 
re is a still more unfavourable version, but we 
have here taken the account presented by a ministerial 


ty of reasoning, when the 
the British should 


to share the wretched fate of the ietor of the 
Dethi Gasette. All British interests in India are now one, 
so far as the insurrection is concerned; = 
is only likely to make itself heard unpleasantly to 

power when it feels moved to animadvert 

or blunders committed dangerous to the 
. And how are we to reconcile the 
of caution as regards the press, with 
error in a direction of much more im- 
practical mischief? It has been stated, 
contradiction, that arms were sold to natives 
under the very nose of the Governor- 
the su was oxhausted, and the extra- 


i 
1 
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satisfy itself that his conduct and qualifications are 
such as this great emergency demands. The best 
man that can be had is the man for the Governor- 
Generalship in this momentous crisis. Ordinary 
qualifications will not suffice for this extraordinary 
exigency.” We observe in several Calcutta letters 
—those, at least, that come from the planter and 
mercantile interest—a call for Lord Ellenborough as 
the man for the crisis. But a more feasible idea 
would seem to be that suggested in other letters and 
endorsed by the Daily News, that Sir Colin Camp- 
bell should for the exigency become Governor- 
General as well as Commander-in-Chief. The Times 
defends the Governor-General of India, though not 
very vigorously, and throws all blame upon the sys- 
tem, the whole of which needs reform. 
n and cumbrous machin ry of 
but no real or individual responsibility, 

and consequently no genuine power. The dent of 
the Board of Control represents one species of authority 
the Court of Directors another, and the Governor-Gene 
in Council a third. It is difficult to determine where 
should originate, and it naturally 
resulta sometimes that none is originated at all. Under 
such conditions of office the pathies of the public 
are likely to go with Lord „and as a single test, 
indeed, of 12 under difficulties it is something 
to say that he has encountered the full force of that ter- 
rible shock which it was always predicted would shiver 
oar Eastern Empire into and that though he 
has not up to this moment received the aid of a a 
dier from England we remain the lords of India still. 

So then the leading jourual has found its way back 
to the conclusion that the Court of Directors, or the 
East India proprietors, do represent a species of 
authority—a fact lately disputed. 

„The system” seems likely to bear the brunt of 
all the blame in respect to the Indian mutinies. It 


the Indian 


A ministerial the Post) publishes a letter writ- 
by Jung Bahedoor’s sain tee stating that 3000 of nes 


nn 
2— — « — — 


is the Crimean story over again. British indignation 
calls out for the sacrifice of General Lloyd, but the 


have | Spectator shows, and not without force, that injustice 


may be done even to that incompetent veteran by 


concentrating punishment upon him: 

For the maintenance of military discipline, and for 
clearing up the purpose of the British authorities in 
India, it will be necessary to sacrifice General Lloyd, 
awe * the extent of dismissing him from the army ; 
a f calamity for an officer whose head has grown 

in a service which he has heretofore filled with 
And, as usual, the i t will not reach 


those who are morally the most responsible. It has con. 


stantly been the ice for the native regiments in all 
encies to assert claims very incom- 
patible with military discipline; and when British 
officers have sustained authority with any measure of 
sternness, they have, especially of late years, not only 
been without support from their superiors, but have been 
compelled to yield before their men, have in some cases 
been obliged to reverse their own orders, and have even 


. | been — cly reprimanded. It is a mistake to suppose 


that is alone responsible for the practice 
of temporising with the native soldiery. Governors- 
general before him have maintained the same policy, 
and General Lloyd must several times have had under 
his eyes the example of officers mortified, thwarted, 
even reprimanded, for exercising “‘ harshness” towards 
their men. The latest intelligence informs us that the 
progress of General Havelock was impeded by the forts 
which the petty chiefs had been permitted to construct, 
and that he was likely even to be attacked by the Muds. 
Now it is well known in Calcutta, that soon after the 
deposal of the King of Oude, the local authorities were 
to compel a dismantling of the forts in that 

that the process was arrested by orders 

Government, which ed 


ect to profit by these 
we hold chiefly responsible, when those calamities ensue 
for which a Lloyd ig to be punished? He will probably 
be dismissed the service; but our Government at home 
makes a boast of supporting those superiors of General 
Lloyd who are — answerable for the policy that 
happened to be 80 24 — exposed in his acts. 
Capt. Galton's annual report on the railways of 
the United Kingdom furnishes the Hconomist with a 
topic for a congenial article, in which the results of 
that interesting document are carefully brought out. 
It appears that on the 3lst December, 1856, the 
8,506 miles of railway in the United Kingdom had 
actually cost in money 309 millions sterling, 174 
millions being ordinary shares, 57 millions preference 


shares, and 78 millions loans raised. The average 


rate of interest paid on the preference share capital 
was 5/. 13s. per cent. per annum—on the loans 
raised, that is on the debenture debt, 4/. 133. per 
annum—and on the ordinary share capital, 3/. 28. 6d. 
per cent. per annum. The total gross receipts of 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1856 was 
twenty-three millions sterling, or something ap- 
proaching the interest of the National Debt. The 
Economist comes to the conclusion, that the cost of 
the lines has very little to do with determining the 
rate of toll which it is possible to levy on those who 
use them; and that the progress of railway pros- 
perity has corresponded very closely with the 
vigour and sagacity with which those who manage 
them have looked for income from the small contri- 
butions of an increasing class. From a tabular 
statement given it would appear the goods traffic is 
now the largest item in railway receipts. In 1849 
passengers produced 1,256/. and goods 1, 090“. per 
mile: but in 1856 the proportion was reversed— 
goods producing 1,756/. per mile and passengers 
1,364. The increase in the luggage department has 
been going on especially during the last four years. 
There is another significant deduction to be made 
from these returns: 


The receipts from first-class fares have barely main- 
tained the level at which they stood eight years ago. 
The receipts from second-class fares have seriously fallen 
off, namely, from 518/. per mile in 1849 in the 4,355 
miles open, to Re 1-1 + 1856 with 6,332 miles 
open. But with the third-c ares a precisely o ite 
yt of changes has taken 2 With scarcely 5 — 
exception of consequence during the eight years, the re- 
ceipt per mile from third-class fares has gone on in- 
a until, in 1856, the receipt of 448/. per mile is 
quite thirty-three per cent. above receipt of 3310 per 
mile in 1849. The per cen roportions to the total 
passenger traffic in 1840 and 1856 of the receipts per mile 
of the three class of fares were as follows, via 


First. Second. Third. 
Year Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
D 8 1 27 
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While, therefore, in 1849 the common kinds of passenger 
service contributed a little more than a fourth part of the 
total nger receipts, that proportion had been raised 
to quite a third part in 1856; the first-class proportion 
remaining the same, but the second-class proportion 
falling from forty-one to thirty-five per cent. 

It is further to be noticed that whilst the first- 
class fares have fallen from 2.11 to 2.07 per mile, the 
earnings have somewhat risen. In the second class 
the fares have been somewhat increased, and the 
average earnings are stationary. In the third class 
the fares have fallen, and so have the individual pay- 
ments ; but the earnings, as we have already seen, 
have increased largely. The Heonomist is therefore 
quite justified in the conclusion, that, as regards 
nearly all classes of passengers, the increase of pas- 


lessons? and who can yi 


senger traffic per mile of railway open has been ac: 
companied by a reduction in the rate of fares, and 
also by a reduction in the average payments of each 
person conveyed - in other words, a larger revenue 
has been obtained by means of smaller individual 
contributions,” 

In an article on the Stuttgart meeting, the Daily 
News argues that there is as little chance of any great 
political alliance springing from the intercourse 
of the two monarchs, as from the glittering 
Embassy of M. de Morny to St. Petersburg; 
neither the real interests of the two countries nor 
the personal dispositions of the two Courts being in 
accord. To attempt to associate two such nations 
permanently would indeed be vain and hopeless. 
To effect even a temporary alliance would require 
that greatest of national mistakes in France another 
Restoration. The foreign policy of the Emperor of 
the French is then fairly described in the following 
extract: 
Dre 
lish ears; In 42. Prt containal 
impenetrable fatalist, the inheritor of all his uncle’s 
plans and animosities, the faithless, insincere Sovereign 
they labour so assiduously to y and describe him. 


They may appreciate and understand the ruler of France 


far better than we do, though envy, hatred, and malice 
are plain and palpable enough in their portrait. We 
know Louis Napoleon in external affairs only as we find 
him; and as yet we have found him a good and faithful 


of the humilia- 
— ra of Exgiand in this alliance? differing 


England 


made a point of perseverance and where his ministers 
yet ge and inspiring our Cabinet, when in its turn 
it had, as in the question of the Elections of Moldavia, 
committed a grave error, with the sense to give way ; 
net of Ge pee oF gree ursuing the same policy 
the same means; in Italy, for example, making, as we 
think, —_ and fatal mistakes; but as a general 
rule withdrawing French agents from that jeal and 
rivalry which were the informing spirit of French diplo- 
macy under Louis Philippe. e — in spite of 
our deep dislike of his internal a system, 
and of our hearty conviction that it will be found in- 
consistent with the true welfare of France, we 
have no fear of France in this em : 
and this firstly, 
French is, there is e 
his fidelity to the ish alliance; secondly, because to 
him 1 the is far more valuable than it 
can 


to any other human being; apd lastly. because 
France has always suffered 4 1 England from the 
want of good tions between the two countries. 

The Daily News then contrasts the conduct of the 
English with that of the Russian Court in the respect 
it has paid to the Empress Eugenie :— 

The Czar returned to Germany with the professed ob- 
_ of vate oe uae the Em his Consort, back to 

t. Petersburg. er Imperial Majesty was sta 
with her relations at Darinstadt. ere it would have 
been natural to have expected the interview to have 
come off. Stu was, however, selected on the ex- 

plea that the Empress’s health did not permit of 

er participation in the gaieties and fatigues of such a 
meeting. at tal having been chosen for such a 
reason all motive di for the Empress Eugenie 
accompanying Louis leon. No sooner, however, 
was the absence of that illustrious lady certain, than the 
miserable Russian subte became a nt. The 
Empress of Russia then hastened to Stu and par- 
took of its pleasures, without involving herself in a 
personal recognition of the Empress Eugenie. The in- 
sult is plain and unmistakable, however plausible may 
be the diplomatic excuses invented to disguise it; and 
the Emperor of the French will indeed be unworthy of 
the grace and beauty which he has placed on the throne 
if he do not resent such imperial impertinence and rude- 
ness. When on the banks of the Rhine, it was the place 
of the Czar to have sought an interview at Paris. In- 
stead, he sent thither his brother, Constantine, who 

all France by his coarseness and violence ; and 
at Stuttgart he has had the bad taste toallow his wife 
to insult the Empress of the French. Well, under such 
circumstances, might the intercourse between the two 
monarchs be of that formal and reserved character which 
is ascribed to it. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


GERMANY. 
THE IMPERIAL MEETINGS. 

One of the most striking incidents of the visit of the 
two Emperors to Stuttgart was the /éte at Cann- 
stadt on the 28th of September. Cannstadt is a 
small village not far from Stuttgart, on the right 
bank of the Neckar. An agricultural prize meeting 
is held there every year, on September 29th. The 
King of Wurtemburg has never once missed this 
meeting during the forty years of his eign. The 
two Emperors, the King, and the three Queens (those 
of Wurtemburg, Greece, and the Low Countries) 
whose presence at the theatre on the previous even- 
ing dazzled the eyes of common mortals, went in 
cavalcade to the e, attended by innumerablo 
princes, princesses, ministers, am ors, and 
courtiers. The Empress of Russia, who is in deli- 
cate health, was not of the party. The agricul- 
tural meeting is made the excuse for a large fur, in 
which not only gingerbread and toys, but household 
articles, such as shoes, brooms, coffee-pots, and um- 
brellas, baskets, &c., &c., are exhibited in abundance. 
The imperial and royal cortege ed through 
the booths to the grand stand, where the prizes were 
distributed. The affair was over by noon, and the 


Court returned to Stuttgart before twoo’clock. The 
Emperors then retired to the apartments occupied 
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y the Em r Alexander at the top of the Crown | promoting, and for which he is so d popular, | while others rushed below to secure their treasure ‘Th 
. er for nearly two | and gave himself the trouble to sit out the whole of confusion now besnme — .. with exat 
hours, at the expiration of which they took leave of | Weber's Der Freischutz last night, which was played at | ness, each endeavouring to make the last effort for his 
each other with the greatest a nt satisfaction at his especial desire to hear a genuine German own safety. Now rere som 


er for more than 
an hour and a half. At four the Emperor and Em- 
of Russia, the Queen of Greece, the Prince of 
esse, and their suites, left Stuttgart for Darmstadt, 
from which place the Czar was to proceed to Wei- 
mar. In the evening the Emperor Napoleon paid 
his farewell visit to the King and Royal — He 
afterwards went to the theatre to see the /reyschutz, 
which opera, it — he particularly desired to 
sec ormed in Germany. 

e Emperor Napoleon left Stuttgart on Tuesday 
by railway, with the same ceremony that was ob- 
served when he arrived. The Prince Royal, but not 
the King, took leave of him at the station. At 
Mannheim he was received there by General Roberk, 
first aide-de-camp of his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Baden, who had sent court carriages to con- 
vey the Emperor and his suite to Ludwigshafen, 
where his Majesty was received by Prince — 2 
brother to the King of Bavaria. At Sarrebruck the 
Emperor found the Prince of Prussia, who was await- 
ing hi 17 Along the whole line of road, 
says the Moniteur, ‘‘ the n population evinced 
the warmest sage’ for his Majesty. He reached 
Metz at seven o'clock, amid great demonstrations of 
welcome. At might the town was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Prince Henry of the Netherlands was wait- 
ing at Metz to compliment his Majesty. The Em- 

attended the tre in the evening.” Prince 
oachim Murat left the Emperor at Metz for Berlin 
with a letter from his jesty to the King of 


There is, of course, abundance of gossip as to the 
results of the imperial meeting. The Times Paris 
correspondent says 

Altogether some little constraint has been thrown 
over the much-talked-of meeting. The intercourse 
tween the two Emperors is thought to have been more 
limited than was ex The Emperor Napoleon is 
reported to have ed more to Prince Gortschakoff 
than to his master. With respect to the reception given 
by the German people to the two Sovereigns, it is stated, 
on the best authority,” in official quarters here that by 
far the largest amount of curiosity, cordial greeting, and 
enthusiasm has been for Napoleon. 

The Dail; News’ Paris correspondent has also his 
gossip on the subject :— 

Letters and arrivals from Stuttgart confirm the belief 
lately expressed, that the interview of the Emperors was 
but a frigid affair. The arrival of the Em which 
ve acted, 


da 
Only 1 * War 


r Ale er did not glean many opinions 

rom all sorts of people.” In the first 

at him: for going in a Circassian uniform, and say that 
Napoleon might as well have e attired as a Zouave. 
Then — say that he neither looked, nor was, amiable. 
They fault with him for leaving the theatre after 
the first act of the performance, and not returning, while 
the French Emperor sat it out. In short, they seem to 


ore 
that there was not the least pro 


The general résumé of the information I have been 
able to collect with reference to the nature of this meet- 
ing and its political results amounts to this,—the two 
ve had the satisfaction of making each 
other’s acquaintance, and of exchanging the 


nothing beyond this has been obtained, except it be 
some matters of such very trifling moment as not to be 
worth citing in connexion with this event. The idea 
Se ee expressed in the press of late, 
that one object of the understanding to be arrived at by 
the two Emperors was the reduction of both their armies, 
is evidently without substance, inasmuch as the reduc- 
tion of the Russian army to a very low peace footing 
(with the exception of the detached armée corps in the 
Caucasus and about the ian Sea) had already been 
ordered, and the nature of the reductions ed in 
St. Peters , before the Emperor left, and conse- 
quently could not be made the — of further 
negotiations; while, on the other d, however 
sincerely Louis N apoleon’s aphorism ‘‘ L’Empire c'est la 
pair“ may be meant with regard to foreign countries, 
it is highly improbable that he will, for many years to 
come, consent to a reduction of his mili force. 

In the matter of popularity both with the Court and 
the people the Emperor Napoleon has made i ** 
greater progress than the Emperor Alexander. It 
assumed that the Empress of Russia and her sisters - in- 
lav were averse to the Empress Eugenie’s a i 
here, from the apprehension that her greater youth, 
beauty, and mental attainments would throw them into 
the shade, and compel them to acknowledge the nal 
superiority of one on whom they look down as inferior to 
them. Something of the same sort of feeling the Em- 

r Alexander evidently entertains towards the 
— Napoleon, who exhibits more attractive man- 
ners and greater powers of conversation than himself, 
seeks more to ingratiate himself with others, rides 
better, &c. The latter had, moreover, brought his own 
horses with him ; so that while Louis Napoleon yesterday 
was mounted on a splendid high-mettled horse, that 
curvetted and sprang about to the delight of the multi- 
tude, the Emperor Alexander had to put up with an 
animal whose qualities were simply strength and docility. 
The — — Napoleon has lost no oppo 


If in a light acceptable to the people; he 


hes walled out in the streets arm-in-arm with a single 
9 a Wurtemburg officer; he has taken or 
eigned an interest in all that the King is most fond of 


and continued applauding even after the curtain 
fallen. 


On * Emperor of Russia reached 

r of Austria on the following 
day. Soon after his arrival the latter called on the 
Czar. The Vienna Gazette says: When the Emperor 
Francis J called on the Emperor Alexander at 
Weimar the latter went to meet his Majesty on the 
staircase. Having embraced and kissed each other, 
their Majesties conferred for some time together.” 
On Friday, the Emperor of Austria left for Ischl, 
passing Dresden. The Emperor of Russia 
eft for Dresden, from whence he was to proceed to 
Berlin 


We hear nothing of what has ired at the 
Imperial interview. The Paris Siécle, however, 
states, that the Emperor of Russia was to submit to 
the Emperor of Austria the basis of a resolution 

to by himself and the Emperor Napoleon on 
the subject of Italy, and that if the general impres- 
sion be correct, the Italian question would speedily 
receive a solution. The Emperor Napoleon and 
the Czar are said to be quite at one upon this impor- 
tant subject.” 


FRANCE. 

The Empress returned to St. Cloud from Biarritz 
last week. It is stated that during her stay at her 
favourite watering-place, she enjoyed herself so much 
like any other mortal, putting aside courtly restraints, 
that some folks occasionally grumbled about the lack 
of „ dignity and the like. 

The Emperor paid a short visit to Paris after 
leaving Germany. On Friday he carried the 
with him to the camp at Chilons. A telegraphic 
despatch from Paris says that ‘‘the Emperor and 


be- | Empress of Russia have expressed to the Emperor 


Napoleon their extreme regret at not having seen the 
Em Eugénie at Stuttgart.” 

e Correctional Tribunal of Paris has decreed the 
seizure and entire suppression of the Mystéres du 
Peuple, by Eugene Sue, a serial commenced so 100g 

as 1849, and long since circulating * 
urope by hundreds of thousands of copies. n 
de la Chastre, the ee of the copyright, is sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment and a of 6,000F. ; 
the publisher is sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 2,000f., and the — to one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of 1, 


many artesian wells have been successfully sunk at 
oases in the deserts of Algeria: abundant fountains 
have resulted ; the Arabs are wild with gratitude, 
and are forming settlements round the welcome 
founta. 

It is computed that there are still 300,000 men 


for serving under Napoleon—forty-two years 
after his final downfall. io ios — proof of 
the vast numbers of men who served under Napo- 
leon’s banners. 


TURKEY. 

The last earthquake at Broussa has, according to 
the latest reports, destroyed a great deal of property. 
More than forty houses have been thrown down, and 
nearly a hundred more so seriously injured that the 
inhabitants were compelled to leave them. By the 
same from that city we received an account of 
a frightful tragedy, of which a fanatical Turk was 
the author. Eight Christians were murdered by him, 
and several more wounded. Within four and 
twenty hours after the deed the assassin was tried, 
condemned to death, and the sentence put into 
execution. 

THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

The elections in Wallachia have terminated, and 
are in favour of the Union. The Moldavian divan 
will assemble on the 4th of October, and that of 
Wallachia on the 8th of the same month. 


AMERICA. 

LOSS OF A MAIL STEAMER AND FIVE HUNDRED LIVES. 
The Arago arrived at Southam on Friday 
night, bringing advices from New York to the 19th. 
A hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico had occasioned 
great loss of life and much damage to shipping. The 
calamity, however, was the foundering of 

the mail-steamer Central America, on her way from 


and a e portion of her ie cargo—2,250,000 
dollars. She quitted Hava on the Sth ; the hurri- 
cane began on the 10th, and continued to the 12th ; 
the ship sprang a leak ; her crew and did 
their utmost to pump out the water, but failed, and 
she went down. The scene is well described by Mr. 


Maunder, one of the passengers who escaped :— 

The storm commenced immediately after the steamer 
left Havannah, increasing until Friday. On Friday 
afternoon all hands were called up to bale, the vessel 
continued to ship water, and hands worked with 
buckets, barrels, &c., all Friday night, and till about two 
o’clock on Saturday, when the brig Marine hove in sight ; 
all the ladies and children were put on board the Marine 
about six o’clock p.m., and the chief engineer left with 
them. In launching the boats two of the five of them 


were stove, andthe other three were hed with the 


rtunity of | women and children about an hour before sunset. The 


Marine was lying nearly a mile off, and by the time the 
three boats reached her it became evident that the shi 

must go down before they could get back. All hands 
then seized pieces of spars, chairs, and life-preservers, 


The my oy” Francis Joseph left Vienna at mid- | some 
e 


It appears from a report by General Desvaux, that | i 


living who have a right to claim the St. Helena 
m 


Aspinwall to New York, with the loss of 500 lives 


e 
the jumpi at each lurch; those 
jumped at the first and e Jurches swaen off 


SFA 


gf 
il 
i 


i with 
the vessel with the mass of the passengers; 
them stood about Bracing — — 
those articles most available to buoy 


near the smoke-stack at the time, and we were 
dragged under the water with the sinking ship. The 


about, most of them having lost their life-preservers, 

others remaining on pieces of the wreck, which camo up 
boatswain had cut away the u works 

of the vessel, so that when the hull sank would 


Bit 
egeisiizie 


A large and enthusiastic i inly of Irish - 
men, was held at the Stuyvesant — in New 
Vork, to ition to British enlistments in 


the United States for the war in India, and sym 
with the Sepoy mutiny. Some very strong 
tions and an address to the working classes of Great 
Britain were adopted, and speeches were made by 


5 


John Mitchell, formerly editor of the United Irish- 
man, at Dublin, having been alluded to as one who 
should have been present, writes to the New York 


, his 

of submitting consti- 

tution to the people of the territory for ratification. 
readers are aware that there were two parties 
in Kansas ing for the organisation of this 
convention—the one desiring to leave the matter to 
the bona Ade inhabitants the territory, and the 
other, the Secessionists, who had determined that 


8 
E 


Kansas should be a slave state, without 
will of the jority, should it be expressed in contre- 
diction to their views. 

e Government at Washington having been 
— of further fllibusteri Xx — 2 K 
scarague being im provest, and of a esheme in Texas 
for the invasion of the Mexican Provinces conti 
to the Rio Grande, were about to issue an edict to 
stop these intended violations of the Neutrality 
Treaty, and to prosecute all engaged in them. 


PERSIA. 
We have letters from Bushire, dated the 

Despatches had arrived from the Bombay Govern- 
en oon See Jacob to send on to the pue- 
sidency immediately the whole of the lst Regiment 
Se 1 By this time have 
probably Bombay. The troopers here 
are to follow them immediately. The 23rd Native 
Infantry and a company of Golundauze Artillery 
left Bushire on the 4th inst. to garrison the Island 
of Karrack. On the 6th Captain Hatch’ 
of artillery were to leave for Bombay. 


freight on board the ships in harbour. The Persian 
Governor had gone to ire, and up to the above 
date no official been sent by the to resume 
the er of the town. 

The Pays says that an insurrectionary movement 
has broken out at , and that all Irak Adjemi 
is in a very disturbed state. 


CHINA. 
Hong Kong advices extend to A 10th. The 
principal event of the fortnight is the blockade of 
the Canton river, in consequence of an improper use 
made of the liberty granted by Admiral Seymour 
with the view of provisions supplied to the 
Cantonese. Admiral Sir Michael our had been 
induced to adopt this course in consequence of the 
American steamer Antelope having proceeded up 
the river as far as Whampoa, and it was the impres- 
sion that the Americans and some other f 
were desirous of forcing a trade with Canton, 
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it is said, Yeh would not object to. The effect this 
8 


be has 

Macao has yet to be seen. re- 
40 2 for any length of 
they will, no doubt, be seriously felt by the 


Until the arrival of troops, and the return of Lord 
in from India, nothing can be done in the way of 
ive operations. 
Sir John Bowring had been suffering much from 
fever, but was convalescent at the last advices. 
News has been received that the town of Honan, 
te to Canton, has been burnt down—the work 


0 es. 
: baker, after an unjust confinement of 
afte has been at length liberated—we pre- 
sume under express injunctions from the Home 
1 — from the river describe the fleet there as 
pretty healthy, though the Niger and Cruizer had 
suffered somewhat from fever; and the et and 
Sanspareil from opthalmia. 


, contains not a word é 
Bowring ; and from this and other circumstances it is 
Leer say when they are 

‘the reins are only held till the suc- 


cessors are “ppoin 0 
The troop- Nereus and Moreafort arrived from 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
The Duc de Grammont, the new French Minister 


to Rome, is at t in Paris. E 

The Pope has it is said accepted the resignation of 
Cardinal Antonelli. He is very old. 

The yellow fever has shown itself in Lisbon, but 
only thirty-three had died of it. Considerable anxiety 
however, iled. 

Three ca of slaves have been landed in Cuba 
within a week. Two slave-ships have been burnt 
after their successful trips had enriched the owners. 
A letter from Singapore gives some particulars of 
which had been detected there. 
ined of a disturbance at the Mo- 


hurrun festival. 
It oS aes oe oa of 
port wine made on the Douro this year be 


than in 1856—one estimate says 3,000 pipes 
ill, in many places the vines have produced nothing. 
The Prince Imperial of France draws pay as a 
Grenadier of the , and his name is at 
he does not serve, being ‘‘ on leave with 


muater but 
There is a report of an intended conference at Vienna 

with respect to the settlement of the question of the 

Danubian Principalities and of the with 


N 
letter from Marseilles states that Mille. Rachel 
is at the last , and that her children, her 
mother, and her brother have been summoned by 
telegraph to the place where she is living, near 
Cannes. 
The French Governor of New Caledonia has issued 


a proclamation in the native , announcing, 
that as the island is now . — 
cannot be permitted to eat each other: cannibalism 
will be punished as murder. 

It is reported here that, in consequence of recent 


tions of Euro in Madagascar, a com- 
bined ish and French expelition against the 


Queen of country is not improbable.— Paris Cor- } poses 


respondent of the Times. 

A ship of war has been launched at Bordeaux for 
Russia; others are expected from the United States. 
Lam assured that Russia is making great haste to get 
screws fitted to all her sailing men-of- war. — Times 
Paris Correspondent. 

Sir Culling Eardley has been laid up at Berlin, but 
it is stated he has now so far recovered, that 
his physicians have declared that within a few 
days 1 * be able to undertake the journey to 
En 

ith the exception of the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, the King of Wurtemburg is the 
oldest O. all the 4 at present reigning, and 
is the only one among them who ever commanded 
an entire armée corps in the wars against 
N n I. 

Marquis de Custine, author of the well-known 
work on Russia, which some years ago made a cer- 
tain sensation, just died at his chateau of St. 
Gratien, near Pau. He was the son of General 
Marquis de Custine, who was condemned to death in 
the revolution. 

Journal de Frankfort states that efforts are 
being made in Prussia to ise a European Elec- 
tric Telegraph Union. If the project is carried out 
the journal argues that it simplify the trans- 
mission of messages, and cause the 
to be lowered. 

An official publication of the Home Government 
prepares the inhabitants of the Dutch West Indian 
colonies for the emancipation of slaves in Curagoa, 
Bonaire, Aruba, St. Eustati and Saba, and 
sets forth all the conditions so desirable a 


measure. 

A subscription has been opened at Turin for a 
monument to thememory of Daniel Manin, the late 
ex-President of the Venetian republic, The offi- 
cial Piedmontese Gazette d itself ready to 
receive contributions for the purpose, and the com- 


if of charges | 


mittee consists of MM. Tommaseo, Mezzocapo, and 
Tecchio. 

The King of Prussia recently had a slight attack 
of paralysis, and something of the same kind 
occurred two or three months ago. Indisposition 
induced King Frederick William to decline to go to 
Stuttgart, and the same cause it is said prevented 
his going to Weimar to be an eye witness of the 
reconciliation between the two Emperors. 

Before leaving Biarritz the Empress Eugenie, who 
frequently made excursions in the two vessels of war 
stationed in the , had the young prince 
dressed as a sailor, and took him on board the Reine 
Hortense. The costume consisted of a pair of white 
trousers, a shirt of blue cotton, and a round straw 
hat with a black ribbon bearing the words Reine 
Hortense. 

Mr. Sullivan, her British Maj s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Lima, died from the effects of the 
wound inflicted upon him on the 11th of August. The 
funeral took place on the 15th; all public places 
were closed, the vessels in port fired minute guns, 
the flags were all lowered to half-mast, and a Go- 
vernment order prohibited all public amusements on 
the day of the funeral. No clue had been obtained 
to the murderers, although a large reward had been 
offered for their discovery and apprehension. The 
Government had offered a reward of 10,000 dollars, 
and the British residents 50,000 more. 


GOSSIP FROM CHINA. 

The Times’ correspondent at Hong Kong having 
found that there was nothing to be described at that 
British settlement after Lord Elgin’s departure, had 
gone on a cruise to the North. He thinks the de- 
parture of the plenipotentiary has extricated him 
from an embarrassing position. If he had gone to 
the Peiho he would have met there an insult which 
he is without force to resent. ‘* About the end of 
September, when the Gulf of Pechelee is swept by 
storms and the anchorage is insecure, the English 
and French Plenipotentiaries will probably renew 
the postponed expedition to the Peiho. They will 
act in sweet accord—the English to open trade for 
the whole world, the French to open the Roman 
Catholic religion to the world of China, At the 
end of October they will be precisely where we all 
are in this month of July.” The disgusted special 
correspondent, tired of having no mission to fulfil, and 
of the sultry heat of Hong Kong, went off on the 
25th of July on a cruise in the steamer Remi. His 
next letter is dated on the Yellow Sea, July 31st.” 
Hong Kong itself is only one of that multitude of 
10,000 islands which fringe the Chinese coast from 
the Gulf of Tonquin to the Gulf of Pechelee. The 
steamer kept close to the mainland, passing Swachow, 
‘which will bea considerable commercia! port when 
a new treaty has placed China within the comity of 
nations”—and then to Namoa, acollegiate city, where 
literary men abound, and much opium is smoked, 

AMOY. 


Amoy is one of our lawful ports of trade, and 
thither we are bound. It took last year about 
120,000. worth (471,689 dols.) of our cottons, and 
3.000“. (11,430 dols.) worth of our woollens, and it gave 
us in return sugar and sugar candy, some indifferent 
tea, and a little camphor and alum. It is not a very 

affair, this oy trade; but, as it is an 


established fact, we must look at the place. There 


are four houses which are evidently built for pur- 
of Euro residence. The rest of the p 

in its water-side point of view looks like a small slice 
of Wapping in very bad repair, and grotesquely 
ore | found a lady in Amoy who resented my 
asking her if she were resigned to her residence 


| but I saw nothing which ministered to the eleganci 
of life, exeept a warehouseful of artificial flowers. bs 
THE STREETS OF AMOY. 
I had abundant leisure to observe Amy in all its 
details. The streets were so narrow that my palan- 


yes we came upon 

uarter. 
or little mandarin, with a body guard — “ott 
trident spears, appeared in his uin directly in 
my front, and stared at me with a mild interest. In 
1 every European face is known, and they are 
not difficult to count. To pass was physically im- 
possible, and there was always much shouting ; but I 
could not detect any tendency to be uncivil to the 
stranger. Once, by the aid of some bystanders, and 
favoured by the construction of the shops on either 
side, I was lifted bodily over the head of the man- 
darin; sometimes we managed to squeeze by, and 
sometimes we remained in position until a way could 
be cleared through the merchandise. Then Ya-ho, 

a-ho,” sang the bearers, and away they went 

nocking everything about that did not get out of 
their way. 

CHINESE MILITIA. 

The uniform of the Amoy Militia is not strictly 
maintained, and their order of march is not one of 
severe precision. Some of them wore the huge 
bamboo hats which an English fruit-stall kee 
would use to hold bushels of apples and to display 
hundreds of oranges, but which the Chinese peasants 
wear as shields from the sun and rain. Others aban- 
doned their shorn heads and pendant tails to the 
fierceness of the mid-day heat. They all wore a 
sleeveless cotton jacket with some Chinese characters 
printed upon it ; but in other they presented 
every variety of the Coolie naked feet and 
legs, leathern sandals, thick-soled Chinese shoes, 
loose trousers, and cotton breeches and stockings, 
were all equally tolerated among the Amoy Militia. 
They straggled along without much order. Two or 
three braves with trident spears walked first, then 
followed the arquebuss men, carrying their guns as 
the spies from the land of Canaan brought back their 
trophies, two men to each uebuss. Then came 
some warriors with large wicker shields and short 
swords, and, lastly, upon a pony came the venerable 
leader of the troop, two men holding a large para- 
chute-formed parasol over his head. 


THE TEA TRADE. 


Returning from the consulate I visited the mer- 
chants’ ‘* go-downs,” and saw the preparation of the 
teas for the English and colonial markets. The 
outer bainboo casings were being stripped off, and 
Coolies with tow an (rice paste) were affixing 
upon the coarsest possible teas printed labels de- 
scriptive of very superior quality. I was told that 
these teas were too bad to hope to find any market in 
England, but they would be bought up for the Western 
States of America, for and for our other 
colonies, The prices are very high. The buyers 
have in some instances been paying more for teas in 
China than according to the last accounts, they would 
sell for in England. 

The writer says that commerce is increasing at this 
port. Foochow, which the steamer reached next 
day, is another of our treaty ports, forty miles up 
the dangerous river, Min. It is infested with 
pirates. 

roochow. 

Foochow is of importance to us as a tea port. In 
1856 40,972,600lbs. were exported, valied at 
1,525,000/, Of these 23,880, S00lbs. came to Great 
Britain, and in return Foochow took 110,000 pieces 
of our gray and white longcloths, and 1,000 pieces of 
long ells, valued together at 70,250/. The rest was 
paid in bullion. 

The balance of trade, therefore, is at this port 


altogether against us, and [ am told upon the 


there, and who declared that of all —_ out of Eng- authority of a man who knows the country well 


land it was that she should choose to 
fin their happiness in their duties, and they bear 
them with them to every climate. But Amoy is not 
a place to be loved for itself. With a chair and four 


bearers I traversed the town in every dircction. | 
_is all carried upon men’s backs across the high chain 


Amoy is a real unsophisticated Chinese town, and I 
expected something entirely new in character. Alas! 
there is nothing new, even under the sun of Ch na. 
Amoy is almost exactly like every other tenth-rate 
Eastern town. It has the smell of Lower Thames- 
street in hot noon-day. It has the booth-shaped, one 


ive in. Women 


that, as a tea port, Foochow is altogether a mistake. 
Higher up upon the coast, just upon the division 
line which separates the provinces of Fuhkien and 
Cheikiang, lie the ba city of Fuhning. I am 
told that the tea which is brought down to how 


of mountains, and comes from the neighbourhood of 
Fuhning, which is the centre of this tea district. 
I am told also that when teas were selling at Foo- 
chow at 26 taels a picul they might be bought at 
Fuhning at 13 taels per picul, — that the inter - 


storied houses whereof the Arabs have built Constan- | ruptions which have occurred to getting the teas 
tine, whereof the Turks have built the baser parts of | down to Foochow this year are occasioned by the 


Smyrna, and which are to be found also in the 


difficulties of the mountain transit, and would not 


Egyptian part of Alexandria. It is a congeries of operate if we went to Fuhning and embarked them 
huts with open fronts. Upon the floor is heaped and | there. When a new treaty shall have given us free; 


ex for sale every indescribable edible in the 
Chinese dietary. Some hissing hot are for imme 
diate consumption; lumps of roast pork, stews curi- 
ously compounded of gelatinous matter, a small 

uare piece of meat, and vegetables of different 
kinds cut into long regular strips. Some coldly 
taint the air and — for tire and quick consumption; 
such as fresh fish, caught perhaps in the bay a few 
hours before, but now rapidly decomposing. Li vid 
joints of beef hang upon boo poles, despite the 
precepts of Fo; and within reach of their odour is a 
mountain of Chinese confectionary bean cakes, look- 
ing like cakes of honey soap; dark treacly sub- 
stances, which quiver as they are divided into small 
portions ; and a light compound which looks like that 


leasant mixture of honey and almonds wherein the 
Turks are so cunning. There were shops also full of 
bamboo work, and others where John Chinaman, 
naked to his hips, was at work upon rude furniture; 


dom to trade along the whole of the coast, Foochow 
will probably go out of existence as a commercial 
port. As it is we have been several times on the 
point of abandoning it. 

The cruisers reached Shanghai in time to catch the 
outgoing mail by which the letter was desptached. 


MURDER AT BIRKENHEAD.—On Sunday night a 
man, named John Drewry, was murdered, ano- 
ther, named Dunn, seriously injured at Birkenhead, 
who has since died. Suspicion rests on three navvies 
with whom the 2 had been drinking, and who 
when apprehended were found all in one bed, 
dressed, with their clothes stained with blood; 
one of the men had a cut on the hand. The deceased 
had a wife and two children at Preston. It is said 
that difference of religion led to a quarrel, and 
finally to this sad result. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON THE INDIAN 
MUTINIES. 


made a speech on Indian affairs while 
at a meeting for the relief fund at Kington, 
Herefordshire. He contended that the mutiny in 
Hindostan is not a result of misgovernment, for 
ees has conferred r benefits on the people 
of India than it has derived from them; that the 
native population has shown no disposition to join the 
mutineers ; that he is to think the city of Delhi 
is not to be assaulted, but reduced ; and finally, that 
Ministers are — to show they have neglected 
no means to make the authority of the Crown re- 
in India, and to protect the lives and proper- 
ties of its subjects there. 


A few days since the Chancellor of the — 
in 


The at le which is going on in India is not in my 
opinion to regarded simply as a struggle of the 
British against the Mohammedans and the doos— not 


simply as a struggle against the Sepoy mutineers ; still 
less is it a struggle of istianity against Mohammedism 
and Hindooism ; but it is a contest of civilisation against 
barbarism. (Hear, hear.) It is an attempt of the 
European Government to introduce just and equitable 
rule among a great Oriental population. (Applause. 
If the acoount could be made up between nd an 
India, and the balance struck of the benefits which . 
land has derived from India, and the benefits whic 
India| has derived from England, I cannot doubt it 
would be found that the preponderance would lie in 
favour of India and against land; that our rul 
whatever objection may be made to it in detail, woul 
be found to have conferred ater benefits upon the 
le of India than land in its turn has derived 
the Government of those vinces. 
) He would not say one w 
criticism, either in public 
ent, upon the conduct of the 
sent Government of India. They will be 
the proper season to defend their conduct, and to show 
that they have used all proper means for maintaining 
the — r authority of the Crown in India, and for 
defending the lives and properties of its subjects. (Hear, 
hear.) t to attempt to govern so extensive a region 
and so vast a population, with an army of only 50,000 
Europeans, together with a native army of 240,000, on 
whose allegiance we have hitherto implicitly relied— 
and relief, too, with the concurrence of the best 
judges of the Indian character, and the Indian population 
-Was a perilous experiment; and when that native army, 
at least that portion of it in the provinces of Be 
suddenly turned aan * was hardly to be wondered 
at that the state of things should become very dangerous. 
We have, however, the gratification of seeing that the 
insurrection has almost exclusively been confined to 


the army. 
The subscription list was then opened, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer heading the list with a sub- 


scription of 1001. 

e annual exhibition of the Herts Agricultural 
Society took place on Wednesday at St. Alban’s. Sir 
E Bulwer Lytton was present, and after dinner ad- 
dressed the company on the subject of the Indian 
mutinies. Referring to the necessity of aid for our 
countrymen in India, he said— 

Heaven t we may have men to spare for the pre- 
servation of that mighty empire in which, while I speak, 


under l against infuriated numbers, and 
Ww 


before walls ch are reeking with the blood of vio- 
lated women and murdered children, lish valour and 
endurance are affording to Europe a sublime spectacle of 


more than Spartan fortitude and Roman discipline. 
(Cheers.) The war that has now broken out is not, like 
the Russian war, for the assertion of an abstract princi- 
ple of justice, for the defence of a foreign throne, or for 
protection against a danger that did not threaten our- 
selves more than the rest of Europe,—it is for the main- 
tenance of the British empire. It is a le of life 
and death for our rank the rulers of the earth. 
It is not a war in which we combat by the side of brave 
and nt allies, but one in which we fight single- 
handed against fearful odds, and in which we must nei- 
ther expect nor desire forei aid. (Hear, hear.) 
I think it is no wonder that the heart of England is up 
—that the slow progress of recruiting for the regular 
army, and even the constitutional resources of the mili- 
tia, should not satisfy the ardour of an aroused po. 
It is no wonder that our journals should teem with offers 
of volunteers, and from a class that has never before 
furnished us with private soldiers. I am told that it is 
difficult for the War Office to avail itself of these offers. 
Difficult ! why, of course it is. There is nothing worth 
— that is not difficult. My life, and I su the 
life of every man among you who has worked with hand 
or head, has been one long contest with difficulties, and 
none of us would be the men we now are if we had 
tamely allowed difficulties to conquer us. (Cheers.) 
Therefore I say it will not be to the credit of the Govern- 
ment or the War Office if they cannot devise some prac- 
tical means by which to discipline and organise so much 
ardour. I should be sorry if we lost the occasion to show 
to Europe how England, when necessary, can start at 
once into a military nation without the tyranny of con- 


scriptions, and without the ruinous extravagance of 
large standing armies. (Loud cheers.) The blood of 
many a stout lish yeoman must have run cold in his 


veins when he read of the atrocious massacres of Delhi 
and Cawnpore, and he must have panted to show, as his 
forefathers often did before, that there is no metal for a 
sword like the iron ploughshare. Of volunteers in such 
a cause there can be no lack. If 1 were but ten years 
younger I would remember that I am the son of a soldier, 
and would be a volunteer myself—(cheers)—and even 
now, if I thought it possible that the young, the robust, 
and the adventurous needed an example from those 
whose years, habits, and station might supposed to 
incline them to refuse, I declare I should be among you 
to canvass, not for votes, but for men, and should my- 
self lead them against the enemies of our race. The 
whole question of India must shortly command our most 
thoughtful consideration. The present is not the time, 
nor is this the place, to criticise the policy which has 
produced the revolt in India. I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say that revolutions or revolts are never sud- 
den. Those which appear to us to have been so had 
always given long previous, though it might be neglected, 
warnings. Revolts and revolutions are like the spring- 


' * 


— 


of mines. The ground must be hollowed, the barrels 

ed, the train laid, and the match fired before we can 
be startled by the explosion ; and therefore the man who 
tells us that a revolt which must have taken months, if 
not years to organise, no prudence could have foreseen, 
or no energy could have prevented, simply asks us to 
believe that policy is an accident and government a 
farce. But the whole of that question it will be the 
duty of Parliament to examine, not with the view of 
bringing the force of party to bear against individuals, 
who may have committed mere human errors of judg- 
ment—and, after the public itself is not free from 
blame for its long indifference to our Eastern empire— 
but for the p of obtaining knowledge and guidance 
for the future. (Hear, hear.) 

At the wre gag of the Royal Bucks Agricul- 
tural Association, . Disraeh spoke upon the 
subject of the Indian mutinies. Mr. Donney, who 

resided, in proposing ‘‘ The Health of the County 

embers,” took occasion to eulogise the foresight 
and sagacity which had been dienlaved by Disraeli 
in regard to the Indian mutiny, and also to animad- 
vert on the levity of Ministers quitting their posts 
to indulge in autumnal sports at 80 critical a con- 
juncture. Mr. Disraeli, who was very cordially 
received, said in the course of his speech :— 

Alth three months have elapsed since the startling 
news of these disasters originally arrived in England 
although every 
intelligence * that these disasters are culminating 
to a proportion infinitely more terrible than the country 
at first imagined—although we cannot flatter ourselves 
that either by the next mail, or by the mail after that, 
or even for a considerable period to come, we shall hear 
the cheering news which we were informed so often 
would immediately reach us, but which has hitherto 
eluded our e I foresee much evil, 


their magnitu 
— recognition 
equate to the emergency. 
that every succeeding m 
last arrived, brought us 
— 4 at first that though 


(Hear, hear.) I have said 


loomier tidings. We were 
e Bengal my be proved 
t that the armies of bombay and Madras could 
be entirely depended upon. Week after week, however, 
we have found that the indulged have 


r ee 
been fallacious in both oe oem. Greater 
disasters may occur. We shall p y learn that the 


slightest doubt that a na 
resources as our own will prove 
with of even that itude. 
not me 


y rage 
LILA AA 
our greatest 

Haar, hear.) I may be itted, . 

my hope and belief that if towards the end of this year 
* lores of sufficient st is landed on the shores of 
Hindostan, if that force is guided with the wisdom and 
energy we have a right to expect, if the measures taken 
are strong and comprehensive enough for the 1 
we shall be able to vindicate our empire, and shall have 
an opportunity, of which we may avail ourselves, to lay 
the foundations of a stable, and, 1 trust, a virtuous 
Government. (Hear, hear 


He regretted that he did not see those reparations 
for what was sive balan tando in (als enuniey 
— ond 


which the im of the case de- 
manded. He should like to ask how it was that the 


na „ unmatched navy—of England 
— yed . part in this most 2 
era in our hi A e 
they not had a single -boat in ia when 


were told that by a few gun-boats our 

coun en could be helped? Not many days ago 
the Shannon reached ia, and her very ap 
—being of light draught and well armed—was a 
signal for the greatest enthusiasm. Then how was 
it, when there were hundreds of other gun-boats 
almost lying idle, that none could be sent to India? 
It, therefore, became the imperative duty of the 
country to watch over the operations of Government. 
(Cheers. ) 


I do without the slightest hesitation declare my 
humble disapprobation at persons of high authority an- 
nouncing that u the standard of land ven- 
geance,” and not justice,“ should be inscri (Hear. ) 
At this moment I see by the 28 that her Ma- 
jesty has issued a proclamation for a day of solemn fast 
and humiliation, when she, inviting her people to join 
her, will humble herself before the Almighty, acknow- 
ledge her sins and those of her people, and express her 
belief that in the existence of those sins some cause of 
these terrible calamities may be found. Now how in- 
consistent it is for us as a great and people to obey 
commands so earnestly communicated to us by our Sove- 
reign, to talk of fasts and humiliations, and at the same 
time announce that in the conduct of our foes we are to 
find the model of our own behaviour. I for one protest 
against taking Nana Sahib as a model for the conduct of 
the British soldier. I meg meeting atrocities 
by atrocities. (Hear, hear.) I have heard things said 
and seen things written of late which would make me 
almost suppose that the religious opini of the peo 
of England had undergone some change, and that 
instead of bowing before the name of Jesus we were pre- 

ing to revive the worship of Moloch. (Hear, hear.) 
on believe that it is our duty to indulge in such a 
spirit. I think that what has happened in India isa 
great providential lesson, by which we may profit; and 
if we meet it like brave and inquiring men we may assert 
our dominion and establish for the future in India a Go- 
vernment which may prove at once lasting and honour- 
able to this country. (Hear, hear.) 

On Thursday evening a monster tea was held 
at Bury, Lancashire, to celebrate the return of Mr. 


mail has brought to us gloomy | PF? 


has, like the one which has 


M. P., Mr. J. A. Turner, M. P., Mr. G. 
M. P., Mr. Mark Philips, Sir James Watts (Mayor 


Phillips, M. P. Upwards of 4, 000 ns were 

fs — among the guests were Str Charles sts 
Manchester), Mr. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. T: Grundy, 
Mr. J. Greasy, bn. &o. Charles Napier, in the 


course of the evening, after the usual had 
been drunk in cups of tea, rose to for the 
„Army and Navy,” and having, as 8 matter of 


course, given his hearers a concise history of his 
Baltic compel, touched upon the question of India, 
Sir Charles blameé@the Government for 

army, with such information as they had bi 


It is all very well to 


pay, but I te 
in this case, 

the bill John Bull must pay it. (Hear, hear.) It 
you here as much as an 


else, who were to blame; and I am not afraid 


y- . 1 


ou the 


India Company is » 
and if the — ied Coombes coma tea 
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Phillips, M. P., opinion 
nnen 
ion was put down, i every 

‘the Lagi gy Ag 


ber of th to 
— ote aoe give 


said that 


must ask what were the evils whith hed comned he 
mutiny, and, if ible, remedy them. He 
that a pow executive 


Orown, was n 
tion of its internal i 
commercial head appointed, who would 
progressive improvements in the interior 
country as Ww develop its resources 
India as well as the -country. With 
to the question of the reform of the House 
mons, he hoped that the noble viscount 
of = Government, Sous SF that the time 
rived when a orm was n necessary. 
There had den dhamies ta the eumuiie 
since the last was passed, and put an 


of reform should have his 


One great ad 
teform Bill just now 


be, tha 
tion would not be the result of clamour; it was not 
postponed 


desirable that legislation should be until 
it must take place under pressure. 

On Tuesday, Sir John Trelawny addressed his 
constituents at Tavistock upon the Indian mutinies 


and the result of the late session. He animadverted 


that guided the selection ay to occu 
hi 4— — ces. Sir Charles Napier 
had been employed there was no 0 man 
who could discharge the duty required so well or so 
efficiently. After a! had got him and he had 
served their turn, they did what they would doubt- 
less repeat in the case of Sir Colin Campbell 
they had done with him: they would W com- 
* to retire. He would venture on a prediction, 
though he was not in the habit of doing so. Sir 
Colin Campbell would — affairs in a satisfactory 
ition in India. Intelligence had been received of 
is arrival at Madras, and it was his intention to pro- 
ceed at once up the * without waiting for the 
arrival of troo He would soon put the disturbed 
districts in order. Perhaps he might lose his life ; 
but he would certainly risk it. t when he had 
restored order, he would be superseded; the 
Government would send out an officer who was in a 


state of insolvency and wanted to raise the wind 
Sone of those gentlemen who were lounging about 
Piccadilly hors de combat, and who, having recruited 
his funds, would return home. He was inclined to 
think that the present rebellion had arisen partly 
from the love of conquest, the resumption of terri- 
tory—which was nothing less than a system of rob- 
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Our annexations had also led to most serious 


the Sikhs and Ghoor- 
them in ion. This was likely to 
the 8, and to cause 
that by means of British troops and 
Ghoorkas we intended to compel them 
e their religion. (Hear, hear.) He con- 
fessed, however, that the immediate cause of the re- 
volt baffled him, because no cause was apparently 
sufficient to 1 ify such an extensive and disastrous 
ow far it was going to extend they did 
not know. If it extended to the other presidencies, 
then God help us; meanwhile it was evidently our 
duty to render the Government all necessary aid in 
its task. (Hear, hear.) 
At the ( br the Worcestershire Agricultural 
Association on Fri 
some timely remarks on the all-absorbing topic :— 
He believed that instead of its being a mere military 
mutiny] it was a deeply organised, long-matured con- 
iracy, with the object of — r 1 the English in 
India. (Hear.) There was one fact which they would 
all have observed in connection with this rebellion. He 
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superiority, man to man, 


was now 

battle of Plassy ; and when the reinforcements from 

should have arrived — India — hoped th to = 

army there, he sanguinely hoped that the 
England would soon be re- 


saved by the premature 
In another fortnight, had not that 
outbreak taken place, there would have been a simul- 
taneous massacre of all the Eu ns in India (sensa- 
tion); and his ent this remarkable ex- 
„that be verily believed there would not have 
European left to tell the tale.” We had been saved 
danger by the premature outbreak at Meerut. 
This, then, he would say, was the time for Englishmen 
to prove their loyalty, and at all events to support the 
; and this done, he believed the triumphant result 
be to re-establish our dominion in India. With 
to the atrocities of the Sepoys, justice must be 
crime must be punished, the power of Eng- 
must be asserted, and the horrible deeds committed 
treated as they deserved. Englishmen demanded 
he would say, let it be done in no vindictive 
justice be tempered with mercy. It might 
not an acceptable sentiment to them, but it 
was a sentiment deep in his heart, and when they came 
to deal with the matter, after the victory been 
gained, let them bear in mind that our own hands were 
not clean. (Hear, hear.) India had not been governed 
asitought. (Hear, hear.) It was only yesterday that 
he had submitted to the astonished eyes of a large party 
in # country house, official proof that, in collecting 
the revenues of India there had been practised in the 
name of England-—he would not say by the authority, 
but he feared not without the knowledge of Englishmen 
—there had been practised tortures little less horrible 
than those which we now deplored. This must be borne 
in mind in the day of reckoning, and in dealing with the 
uestion let them bear in mind these two great cardinal 
ects ; first, that asa great nation we must re-establish 
the authority of the sovereign in India; and secondly, 
that when that authority is re-established, India must 
be better governed. (Hear, hear.) 


—— 


THE REVENUE. 


The revenue returns for the year and quarter have 
been published. The chief results are thus sum- 
marised.in the Daily News ;—‘‘ The chief falling off 
is in the Customs, which show a net decrease of 
about 500,000/. on the quarter, although they still 
exhibit a trifling increase on the year. o decrease 
in the Excise extends both to the year and the 
— being, in round numbers, 340.000“. for the 
ormer, and 150,000/. for the latter. The principal 
cause of the falling off in the Customs has — the 
reduction of duty on tea, coffee, and sugar, and also, 
as the article, the diminished con- 
sumption arising from increased price. In the 
Excise, the deficiency is mainly referrible to the 
Malt Tax, and it would have been very much more 
considerable had not increased consumption in some 
degree made amends for diminished duty. The 
Property-tax shows a decrease of 415,000/. on the 
quarter, and about 187,000“. on the year. This is, 
of course, owing to the reduction of the ‘ war nine- 

ce.’ Among the other items of revenue, the 
which on the year show an increase of over 
166,000/., exhibit a decline of upwards of 18,0004. 
on he quarter. It is gratifying to observe that the 
Post-office returns display a solid and satisfactory 
increase of about 161,000/. on the year, and no less 
than 85,000. on the quarter. An increase on the 
quarter of about 113, 000“. Miscellaneous“ is owing, 
it seems, to the sale of old stores after the termina- 
tion of the Russian war. Comparing the year 
ending the 30th September, 1857, with that ending 
the September, 1856, the net decrease on the 
whole revenue is close upon 170,000/. Comparing 
the two quarters so ending, the net decrease is just 
under 890,000/.” 


Kossurn at PiymovrH AND Devonrort.—The 
ex-Governorof H has been! ing to crowded 
assemblies at Plymouth and Devonport, during the 
ast few days. His lecture at — oa on Monday 
week, was ‘‘ Nationalities—a Providential Dispensa- 
tion,” and on Tuesday, at —— the subject 
being The Political State of Continental Europe.“ 


In each town the mayor presided, and considerable 
enthusiasm was manifested, 


day, Sir John Pakington made da 


it was clear to demonstration, that the relative | 
of the European over the Hin- I 


as great as it was when the great Clive won 


Court, Personal, and Official Nebos. 


The Court has enjoyed a month of the most health- 
ful and bracing weather this year which has ever 
been 122 in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
Queen made excursions to the tops of the prin- 
cipal mountains within ten miles of the castle, and 
taken sketches of the surrounding scenery. The 
Prince Consort has been mostly engaged in the Deer- 
forest, and has killed a number of fine stags, but his 
— has not been so good as that of last season. 

e Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal 
Family and suite will return from Scotland on the 
14th inst., but it is understood that, owing to the 
continued indisposition of Earl Fitzwilliam, the in- 
— Royal visit to Wentworth House will be post- 

ned. 

Cabinet Councils were held on Thursday and Fri- 
y. The only ministers alsent were the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and the Duke of 12 

The committee of the Art Treasures Exhibition 
have postponed its closing till October 17, in conse- 
quence of the fast day. 

Sir Edward Dering has resigned his seat for East 
Kent, and Mr. Deedes has again become a candidate. 
After all, there will be no vacancy for Greenwich. 
r. Townsend's creditors, with few exceptions, have 
petitioned to supersede his bankruptcy, and a sub- 
scription has been raised large enough to meet press- 
ing claims. 

On several occasions of late the Gazette has an- 
nounced that the Queen has no further occasion for 
the services” of certain young officers ; this looks 
like vigour on the part of the Commander-in-chief in 
remo the inefficient or the ill-conducted. 

The Members for Norwich, Lord Bury, M.P., and 
Mr. Schneider, M.P., intend to take charge of a bill 
in the approaching session of Parliament for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Sir William O’Shaughnessy has left England for 
India. He goes by way of Constantinople, where he 
will remain a few days in order to arrange with the 
Turkish Government for the construction of a tele- 
graph from that city to Ba This line will be 
constructed by the Turkish Government, be under its 
sole control, and be connected with the East India 
Company’s telegraph down the Persian Gulf to Kur- 
rachee. Sir William O'Shaughnessy had a long in- 
terview with Lord Palmerston previous to his depar- 
ture. 

The Earl of Fife has been granted by the Queen 
the dignity of a Baronof the United Kingdom, under 
the title of Baron Skene of Skene. 

A Parliamentary Blue-book upon India, containing 
official reports of considerable interest from Barrack- 
pore, Rohnee, Cawnpore, and from General Barnard 
at Delhi, has just been published. 

Viscount Palmerston returned to Broadlands on 
Friday evening after the Cabinet Council. 

It is reported that at the expiration of his year of 
office the present Lord Mayor (Alderman Thomas 
Quested Finnis) will receive the honour of Knight- 
hood, in acknowledgment of her Majesty’s satisfac- 
tion with the great and successful exertions he has 
mace in raising a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
by the mutiny in India. 

Earl Fitzwilliam died at Wentworth House on 
Sunday night about nine o'clock. Mr. Wilson 
Overend, his surgeon, was in attendance, and the 
whole of his family, except Sir James Mackenzie and 
Lady Anne Mackenzie, were present. The deceased 
was born 4th May, 1786, and married 8th July, 
1806, the Hon. Ma Dundas, fourth daughter of 
Thomas, first Lend Sandee. By his marriage with 
that amiable and charitable lady, who died in No- 
vember, 1830, he leaves surviving issue three sons 
and six daughters. The late carl was a Whig in 
politics, and for many years, from 1807 to 1830, re- 
presented Yorkshire in the House of Commons, and 
subse uently in conjunction with the late Earl Spen- 
cer (then Viscount Althorp) for Northamptonshire, 
until his accession to the earldom in 1833. In 1851 
he was made a Knight of the Order of the Garter. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society (1811), a S. A., 
and a F. G. S., anda D. C. L. He was in 1853 ap- 

winted a Deputy-Licutenant of Northamptonshire. 

he «leceased peer is succeeded in the hereditary 
honours and extensive patrimonial estates by his 
eldest son, William Thomas Spencer Viscount Milton 
(now Earl), M.P. for Wicklow county. 

The first annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion, of which Lord Brougham is President, will be 
held at Birmingham, on the 12th inst., and the four 
following days. According to the programme, on 


the first evening, Lord Brougham will deliver an 


inaugural address. On Tuesday, the departments 
will meet in the Queen's College, for papers and dis- 
cussions. In the evening there will be a conversa- 
tional meeting in the Town Hall, under the presi- 
dency of the Mayor of Birmingham. On Wednes- 
day, de ents at Queen's College, in the morning, 
and a dinner in the evening at Dee’s Hotel, to Lord 
Brougham and other members of the association, by 
the Mayor of Birmingham. On Thursday, depart- 
ments at Queen's College. In the evening a public 
meeting in support of the Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools Movement, at the Town Hall, supported 
by the National Reformatory Union, and the Re- 
formatory and Refuge Union. On Friday, con- 
cluding meeting, to receive a report from the general 
committee, 


HIGH SPEED ON THE Narrow Gaver.—A tra- 
veller by the Great Northern morning express train 
from Manchester to London affirms that he timed 
the speed yesterday week and found that some parts 
of the journey were performed at the rate of sixty- 
four miles in an hour, 


Miscellaneous News. 


Tue Crystat PALace AND THE Fast Day.— 
The directors of the Crystal Palace have determined 
to open the building to-morrow, on which day the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon will preach in the centre tran- 
sept, for the special benefit of the Indian Relief 
Fund. The aggregate admissions last week were 
35,419. 

THe ATLANTIC CABLE.—The ments for the 
reception of the Atlantic telegraph cable at Keyham 
steamyard, Plymouth, are so far complete that the 
landing may be commenced next week. The three 
tanks are computed to receive 3,000 miles of cable. 
The quantity now on board the Agamemnon is about 
1,250 miles, and — ed tagara os 900, but a mach 

ter quantity wi sent off next The 
owe chips are lying in the tidal basin. The discharge 
commences from the Niagara ; the wire will pass. 
through boiling oil, and its delivery in the ordinar 
way will probably occupy six weeks; after whic 
she will go to New York for repairs. 

Society oF Arts EXJAMI NATIONS. — Mr. Edward 
Highton, of the Leicester Mechanics’ Instution, and 
Mr. Edward Plowman, of Bury St. Edmund’s Com- 
mercial School, both of whom have distinguished 
themselves at the society’s examinations, having 
been nominated by the council to compete for clerk- 
ships in the Privy Council-office, have been success- 
ful in obtaining appointments. There were six ap- 

intments for competition, two of which were gained 

y Messrs. Frank Marshall and Henry Cullum, whose 
names were announced in a recent number of the 
2 ee AS Ein Ce ane Oars 
n filled emen Ww vi passed 
the society’ — with . 
nal of the Society. 

SALE oF Dr. JonNson’s CHAMBERS.—On Thurs- 
day a sale of considerable interest took place, by di- 
rection of the Benchers of the Inner Temple, when 
the building materials of chambers, formerly occupied 
by Dr. Johnson, on the first floor of No. 1, Inner 
‘lemple-lane, were offered to public competition by 
Messrs. Hammond and Eiloart. The auctioneer an- 
nounced, at the commencement of the proceedings, 
that the celebrated ‘‘ Dr. Johnson staircase” was 
withdrawn from the sale, the Benchers having deter- 
mined to retain ion of the staircase from the 
entrance to the first floor, the wainscoting, banisters, 
&c., and the carved wood over the door, with 
pilasters, &c., forming the external doorway, and 
would keep them as long as the Temple existed, 
although they were obli ed to be removed from their 
present position, The ed and timber floor, on 
which the learned doctor and his literary friends had 
so often walked, with the windows, doors, moulded 
panel partition, &c., sold at 10. 5s. 

WHAT Is AN AUSTRIAN AMNESTY ?—M. Szeredy, 
an Hungarian exile, writes as follows to the Times 
—‘* Your Vienna correspondent, in the Times of yes- 
terday, in reference to the Austrian amnesties, 
says :— 

The amnesties granted by his Majesty when in Ital 

and Hungary were not so complete as was at first believed. 
Many refugees have applied in vain for permission to re- 
turn to their homes, and in several cases no reply was 
given to the petitions presented.’ 
‘*IT beg to corroborate the correct notion of your cor- 
respondent on that subject, stating that I myself had 
the honour of petitioning his Imperial Majesty for 
an amnesty, but to the petition, dated the 4th cf 
June, no reply was given. Meanwhile, if permission 
is granted to somebody to return to his home, he is 
commanded to go to Vienna to present himself before 
the military court for investigation, where he has to 
await his fate, perhaps of pardon or imprisonment, 
according to his conduct in reference to the affairs o. 
Hungary in 1848-9. This is the true nature of that 
highly-spoken-of Austrian clemency—in reality, dust 
thrown in the eyes of Europe.” 

Workino CLASS Seastpe Hoitrpay.—tThe Rev. 
Joseph Brown, the Rector of Christ Church, Black- 
friars-road, whose name is associated with several of 
the leading charitable societies in London, and the 
founder of two excellent homes, the hans’ at 
Ham, and the Servants’, organised a seaside holiday 
to Brighton. The excursion took place on Tuesday, 
under the supervision of Mr. Brown, whose pleasure 
it has been for the last thirteen years to afford his 
— a day’s healthy and innocent recreation. 

t consisted of not less than 1,500 or 1,600 persons of 
both sexes and of all ages. The hour fixed for de- 
parture from the 2 terminus was a 


quarter to eight o' clock a. m., and for full half - an- 
hour before that time the whole parish of Christ 
Church seemed let out, and to be pouring into the 
station in one continuous stream, so many men, 
women, and children were entering and taking their 
seats in a train of not less than twenty third - class 
carriages. All of these being filled to overflowing, 
the train started at the appointed time, followed by 
a second and third equally crammed. By eight 
o'clock all the excursionists were safe on their 
journey. Ou arriving at Brighton, which occurred 
at about half-past ten, after one or two long and ap- 
parently necessary delays of the train, the excur- 
sionists separated into various ies. The most 
interesting ceremony of the day was the distribution 
ot a few of the good things of this life to 300 poor old 
people, whose ages varied from sixty to ninety-one. 

ey were all presented gratuitously with tickets for 
beer and tea—the former they received at one 
o'clock, and the latter at half-past three - tobacco 


and a pipe to the old men, and snuff to the old women. 
| With the tea were presented cakes and buns. After 
a day passed in the greatest harmony the whole 


| party returned in safety to London—if not all, at 
east 


the greater part wending their way to their 


>: 
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homes with clear heads, light spirits, and cheerful 
hearts, and all the happier, the ‘Setter, and per 

the wiser, for their excursion to Brighton. Globe. 

“ Fratricipe AT LiverPoot.—William Jones, a 
butcher, residing at Trowbridge-street, Liverpool, 
stabbed his brother, Robert Jones, to the heart, on 
Monday morning. The man died instantly. The 
brothers had had a quarrel about the maintenance of 
their mother. 

ACCIDENT ON THE LoNDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
Rattway.—On Sunday night, at Rugby, the mail 
train, which left Liverpeal at 10.23, experienced a 
severe shock. Three coupling irons were broken ; 
the 2 — were released from the break van, and 
went forward with great speed. Guard seriously, 
but not fatally injured, and several persons bruised. 
No lives lost. Cause of accident unknown. 

Tae MvurRDER NEAR CUrrox.—John William 
Beale, the sup murderer of Charlotte Pugsley, 
in Leigh Woods, was on Friday committed for trial. 
The evidence before the magistrates of Bourton, 
tendered for the purpose of identifying the body 
and tracing Beale’s connexion with the woman, ap- 

very conclusive. The dress, stockings, boots, 
and even the teeth of the deceased, were all sworn 
to. 
Tue Betrast Riots.—The inquiry before the 
Commissioners sitting at Belfast terminated on Thurs- 
day. There has been much squabbling and quarrel- 
ling between the local notabilities giving evidence 
and the examining lawyers before them, and no 
small quantity of testimony taken which the local 
journals deem irrelevant. On Wednesday there was 
considerable tumult in court, originating in a conver- 
sation which took place between Mr. John Rea and 
Captain T. Verner, in which the latter called Mr. 
Rea ‘‘a Kilmainham Spy,” and Mr. Rea reta- 
liated by designing Captain Verner aà liar and a 
coward.” 


DETERMINED Svuicipr.—On Friday morning Mr. 
Edmund Taylor, a gentleman 60 years of age, well 
know in the City, for some years past in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Lennox and Co., merchants, of Broad- 
street, went to Poole’s London-bridge hotel, and pro- 
ceeded to the coffee-room, when he sat down and 
commenced writing. In about an hour and a quar- 
ter afterwards the waiter went into the room, where 
he saw the deceased resting his head on a table. He 


went up to him, and then saw a wound under his | 
A letter was 
found upon the table, directed to Mr. Middleton, | 


left ear, and found that he was dead. 


A Bow-lane, referring to the fact that he in- 
tended to commit suicide, and wishing that his body 
might be sent to an hospital for dissection, for the 

of ascertaining what was the matter with 


im, as he had suffered from some internal com- | employment of Rose, or the pring of any money to 
plaint. a him. The absence of Mr. Lewis prevented . 
SHOOTING AT A CLERGYMAN IN THE PULPIT.— examination; and with the case for the prosecution 


Considerable excitement prevailed at the magistrates’ 
meeting at Frome, in consequence of a man, named 
Joseph Ashman, 1 with having dis- 
charged a gun at the Rev. G. A. Mahon, while he 
was engaged in the 
the church of Leigh, on Sunday. The si 
magistrates were W. F Knatchbull, ) 

Dr. Harrison, and N. Barton, ., and the court 
was much crowded. It appeared from the evidence 
of the Rev. G. A. Mahon and other witnesses, that 
at about seven in the evening of Sunday he was in 
the pulpit engaged in preaching a sermon, when the 
— 5 report of a gun was heard on the north side 
of the church, followed instantaneously by the crash - 
ing of glass in the north window. The minister was 


MPs 


observed to fall back against the column of the pulpit | on him day after day for nearly a week, tickling 


in a state of unconsciousness, and his face and sur- 
B. were instantly covered with blood. As may 

supposed, the utmost consternation and alarm 
was produced—women screamed and fainted, many 
rushed from the church, whilst others hastened to 
the help of the clergyman, whom ev pre re 
had been murdered. Mr. Mahon been “struck 
by the charge and partially stunned, but it was soon 
ascertained that the greater part of the blood must 
have been di from the gun, and that the 


only wound he had received was from a fragment | 


of the glass which was still sticking into the corner of 
his eye, and was removed by one of the congregation. 
The inquiries instituted by the police ca very 
strong a to fall on the prisoner, who was 
arrested. Evidence to fix that suspicion upon him 
having been adduced, the magistrates remanded the 
prisoner to Shepton Mallet Gaol. 


Law and Police. 


A Tria vor A Bank FRAUD on Wednesday at 
Stirling resulted in a verdict which promises to form 
a very useful example. Mr. Salmon, the manager 
of the Falkirk branch of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, was recently discovered to have misap- 
propriated between 25,000/. and 30,000/. of the sums 
entrusted to him. He was a justice of the peace, 


an elder of the church, an ex-provost of the town, | said, I never made a promise to Sir Robert Carden, 
When he found and I entered into no combination to prevent—1 


er. 


and a prominent political | 


that his delinquency had become known he ab-! rather aided and assisted him in his election.” 
sconded and hanged himself in the stable of a public- R. W. Carden confirmed Mr. Wire. Mr. Millard 
house. The course of legal justice was therefore in said he had only stated what Sir R. Carden had said 
been two clerks in to him. The parties then left the court. 

the establishment, named Reid and Gentles, Who 


his case ended. But there 


had been fully cognizant of his proceedings, — | 
had abetted him in ifying the books, although | 
they do not appear to have participated in the | 
slightest ao in the plunder. These men the 
bank were advised to prosecute criminally, and the 
jury by a majority of nine to six has just pronounced 

them guilty. The considerations that as very young | 
men they were greatly under the influence ofa personage | 
enjoying the local position of Mr. Salmon, that they had 


haps | that they had not personally had a single 


hitherto conducted themselves respectably, and 
farthing of 
the money, were at the same time allowed due 
weight, and they were recommended in the stro 
ible manner to the leniency of the court. rd 
ndyside, the judge, concurred in this view within 
proper limits, and instead of rtation their 
sentence was eighteen months’ imprisonment in Perth 
Penitentiary. The wholesome lesson will accordingly 
go forth that all persons who wilfully assist in 
concealing pecuniary malpractices, eventhough they 
may themselves take no share of the proceeds of the 
fraud, are liable to ignominious punishment. 

Tux Mayoratty. ATTEMPTED ExtTortTion.— 
Last week a summons was granted by the Lord 
Mayor, on the application of Alderman Carden’s 
solicitor, a Mr. Thomas Plant Rose, for 
threatening to publish a libel and attempting to 
extort money. On Friday the Lord Mayor and a 
bench of Aldermen were engaged at the Mansion 
House in hearing the evidence in support of the 
charges. Mr. Humphreys appeared for the prosecu- 
tion, Mr. Lewis for the defendant. The witnesses 
for the prosecutjon were Mr. Secondary Potter, Mr. 
Jonathan Thorp, Alderman Hale, Mr. Deputy 
| Kebbel, Mr. James Millard, solicitor, and Alderman 
Carden. Mr. Potter stated, that when he questioned 
Rose as to the anticipated opposition to Alderman 
Carden, Rose said he mad been appointed an t 
of the publicans, and that 4,000 or 5,0001. 
been subscribed to oppose the Alderman. Mr. 
| Thorp stated, that Rose told him 1,500/. had been 
subscribed, and it would take 1,600“. to beat it. 
_ Alderman Hale, who occasionally had conversations 
with him about elections, de that Rose informed 
him that 2,000/. had been subscribed, and that the 
licensed victuallers were very angry. Rose was 
spoken to on the subject because he had ‘‘ gencrally 
conducted the itions.” Mr. Kebbel stated that 
Rose called on and showed him a ee 
erty which he threatened to publish. r. 

ebbel informed Sir Robert Carden. He and Mr. 
Millard urged Sir Robert to ‘‘ employ” Rose, to 
prevent trouble and expense. His employment 
was to pack the hall with long-shore men.” Sir 
Robert Carden did not concur in the arrangement. 
Mr. Kebbel and Mr. Millard thought they had 
wrung a reluctant concurrence—thought they had 
carte blanche ; but they proved to be mistaken. No 
proposition was made that the hall should be packed 
— it was understood.” In the midst of the hearing 
Mr. Lewis was obliged to goaway. Mr. me yr ge 
then confined himself to giving further proof of the 
activity of Rose in making offers and threats. Sir 
Robert Carden stated that he never authorised the 


the proceeding closed for the day. 
resumed on Saturday and concluded on 
On the last 7 

behalf of the defendant. He said: 


onday. 


all contested elections in the City, and that Mr. 
Deputy Kebbel and Mr. Millard had throughout 
induced him to believe that he would be retained as 


the agent of Sir R. Carden until that gentleman | 


repudiated the they had taken to ensure his 
election. Mr. Millard had given his evidence in a 
manly way, and had worked in a most disinterested 
manner for Sir R. Carden. Mr. Kebbel admitted 
that he had requested the defendant to call 


and fiddling him, and leading him to believe 
that he aad be engaged as the Re gon for Sir 
refused to 


Robert, till the worthy alderman 
sanction the projected measures for securing his 
return. Under these circumstances it was not un- 


likely that when Mr. Deputy Kebbel at last said to | 


the defendant, ‘Sir R. Carden will not do any- 
thing,’ the defendant, who found he had been trifled 
with and prevented from 1 employment by the 
opposite party, said, Then t 
| placard) will ge up to-night.’” Mr. Lewis proceeded 
to contend that the placard was not a matter or 
| thing within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, 
which had been framed for the express 12 
r the publication and circulation of mali- 
cious, de tory, 


and wicked libels, = not for 

the % of preventing persons from issuing 
| e r. Hum , for the defence, 
| contended that what the defendant had said to 
Mr. Deputy Kebbel in re to the placard and his 
threat in consequence of his not being employed, 
„Sir Robert Carden isout, and no mi e,” together 
with the posting of the placard on the same evening, 
| clearly brought the defendant within the meaning of 
this Act of Parliament. The Lord Mayor declined 
to adjudicate in the case. It must go to a superior 
| tribunal. The defendant was then bound over in his 
own recognizances for 40/. to ap at the next ses- 
‘sions of the Criminal Court. Mr. Alderman Wire 


Sir 


Messrs. Williams and Co., the silversmiths in 
Oxford-street, are exhibiting in Willis’s Rooms a 
magnificent electro-silver state bedstead, one of 
several constructed by them for the ruler of Egypt, 
the whole amount of the order being about 10,000“. 


The inquiry was 


Mr. Lewis addressed the Court on 
It was clear 


rformance of Divine service in | from the evidence that the defendant had for years 
| been considered the fountain head in the conduct of 


is (alluding to the 


Literaturt. 


Letters from the Slave States. By James SIN d. 
London : J. W. Parker and Son. 
Ix the autumn of 1856, the author of this 
volume landed at New York, intending to make 
an extended tour in the States. He visited the 
chief places of interest in New England, New 
York, and Lower and Upper Canada. 
ing by Lake Champlain and the Hudson, and 
passing by Philadelphia, he crossed the Allegha- 
nies, and proceeded to Chicago, “the key of the 
Far West.” Thence his course was to the North- 
West, and subsequently to the South. 
the whole of this journey, the author was in the 
habit of writing to a friend at home remarks on 
the people and country he was visiting. Portions 
of these communications are here given to the 
— namely, those which relate to the Fur 
est these being but a small of the 
whole and to the South. The title, Letters 
from the Slave States,” is adopted, because the 
greater number of the letters treat of the inte- 
rests and institutions of those States, and of 
topics of t importance forced on the author’s 
attention by the circumstances of the country. 
Mr. Stirling is not only a careful and intelli- 
gent observer, but is strong in the science of 
political economy, and, by natural of mind 
and good culture, is competent to the broad and 
firm treatment of the questions he handles. His 
work has little of the superficial interest of a 


book of travels; but has the higher value of 
senting social facts in large groups, and in a 
light, accompanied by discussion of their signifi- 
cance, and of the political cs arising out of 


them, in a calm and impartial spirit, and with 
vigorous intelligence. No recent work on America 
is of equal importance for a comprehensive, 
moderate-tempered, and trustworthy view of the 
actual state of the South, the condition of the 
slaves, the pros of slavery, the abolition 
agitatien, the difficulties of emancipation, and 
the certain doom of the slave power. Nor do 
we know where to look for a clearer exposi- 
tion of the general resources of the country, and 
of the causes and limita of its success; or for a 
more convincing but temperate exposure of the 
economical and political mistakes, by which the 
future of America is put in danger, and 
present progress to a perfect development of ita 
industry ve im a 
| Instead of confining ourselves to —~ — 
of the ol servations and reasonings on Slavery 
the Slave Power—which, though giving by far 
its deepest interest to the book, cannot be ade- 


quately and usefully represented within the 
limits we must observe,—we shall attempt to 
these letters by a few extracts, that seem to us 
likely to secure for the volume itself the sincere 
After travelling over a thousand miles of 
prairie country, Mr. Stirling began to have some 
ment, and writes thus of — 
** PRAIRIES AND BAILWAYS. 1 
nature, 
ever they were forest, and all for the "Jongh of the 
tier Bone Moony Here the pioneer is not the backwoods- 
team and h. You turn up the soil, at 
you are Ay et of corn ond wheat. 
| compensation in ev 
nesses, those east of the 
tion. Illinois, in 
ew riv and of small account. 
Hudson, the Ohio, the St. Lawrence, 
with all their magnificent caer ee 


show the varied character and high merit of 
attention of our readers. 

idea of its nature and the course of its develop- 
The Prairies are open land, cleared 
man with his axe, but the prairie-breaker with 

erything ; and these 

123 they had no 11 

lands to east of her had, besides 

were for hundreds of miles inaccessi 


gation. Communication, the 

and so of civilisation, was w 1 

but he could not trade; he had no market, and so could 

live only an isolated, and, therefore, e. 

But civilian tion gave what nature ; thus - 

ing for her own advance. The railway su x 
The 


* 
cheap and easy means of communication ; it gave 
producer a market, and so gave value to his labour. 
railway is the soul of Western civilisation. The result 
is seen in the tide of emigration that of late 
years has set westward, and in the rapid settlement 
which is taking place all over this region. 

There scems a natural, pre-ordained fitness between 
the railway and the — for the prairie is as emi- 
nently suited to the formation of railways, as railways 
are essential to the develo t of prairies. For hun- 
dreds of miles you have only to raise the turf, and lay 
your sleepers ; for hundreds of miles you need neither 

ing nor bridging; no engineering ; hardly any sur- 
veying. In one long, unwavering line your iron road 
passes over the level plain. And that plain, remember, 
costs nothing; or at most a dollar and à quarter 
acre. The artificial hindrances are still fewer than the 
natural ones. There are no cities to be circumvented, 


The bedstead is a copy of a carved wooden one, by a 
— artisan, which appeared in the Exhibition of | 
1851. 
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ce — 
swiftness,’ thus reckleaaly iteelf with the cast-off 
absurdities of the Old “ It is a blunder which, 


supposing a want of 
the American people. The very 
notion of an aw me like a mosquito every time 


But again: the prairies absolute = — — 

e deve 

the means of a railway is such what 

Ww —— 1 — land is to-day a valuable district. 

Thete is thus action and re-action : the rail 

the land; the improvement pays for the railway. Lat- 
grants of land have been made to railway companies 


— Xx — sections with the railway. In this 
way the Government loses nothing : for the price of the 
land it gives away is more than made up by the enhanced 
price of what they retain. The Illinois Central ex 


That is their story; I do not endorse it; but still the 
principle remains as I have stated. Lands have been 
ted in Iowa and Wisconsin for the same purpose. 
you look ata railway map of America, and caloulate 
the immense extent of land which their roads, completed 


and projected, must bring into practical operation as 
reba countries, you can yourself estimate the 


high privilege of the American people that it began its 
with, all the means and appliances of high 


See eee Think for one item, of 22,000 
es of railway, and 40,000 miles of telegraph in 


After all, the Prairie country is not Eden :— 
it is sadly in want of wood and water: and is 
very unhealthy, owing to the miasma from 
decaying vegetable matter in a newly-broken 
soil. ood, indeed, the railways may bring— 
that is, dead wood but it is awful to live in a 
country without trees: but, as for water, it is 
hard to get, and when obtained is generally im- 
pregnated with lime. We suppose the miasma 
and the diseases it breeds will disappear some 
day; as they have in Ohio and New York: 


to ma 
note how miany of them wore the appearance of joy. 
‘You will find ali,’ he said, . — with — 
of care.“ I am accustomed to address large audi- 
ences,” he continued, ‘and no where do 1 see any 
expression but that of anxiety | 
— out of the world, because there is no real Chris- 
i 


universability of that anxious physiognomy among 
Americans, which has struck me ever since my landing. 
There was ay Hay - in Beecher’s discourse. 
There was much 

once or twice expressions so n 
ludicrous as to cause a titter through 
the essence of his sermon was just such common plac 
orthodox theology as you might hear in any Calvinistio 
conventicle in a second-rate Scotch town. To me it 
was mortifying to hear such antiquated teaching in 80 
new a place. 
gruous. or the master-mind of Young America 

0 


— — bring f 

ra than that which puzzles the brain, and corrupts 
the will, of Calvinistic Europe. Beecher is a consum- 
mate actor; he thoroughly understands effect ; not that 
I think him insincere ; I should think him a decidedly 
earnest man; but he does not disdain the aid of external 
means to rouse and attract his audience. To me he 
seems much less impressive than Caird was in his best 
days. Beecher is a better actor, but Caird was a more 
fervid preacher, therefore a more powerful one.“ 


is, to ita want of true Christianity. In a remarkable | from bad 
passage he told his hearers when 


ey went forth next 
y, and the next, and the next, to the public streets, 
rk the countenances of those they met, and take 


and care. Joy has de- 
anity in it.’ This was to me a notable testimony to the 
word-painting, some pathos, and 

— a i the 
church ; but 


It seemed to me here thoroughly incon- 
some doctrine more fresh and invigo- 


to worse, and I had to fall back for comfort on 
the intuitive trust of the human heart in the ultimate 
prevalence of the right. But a nearer tance with 
the state of the country has led me to believe that, even 
now, influences are at work which may bring about a re- 
volution in the internal of the Slave States. I 
put no faith in political or thropio nostrums. If 
the South is to be regenerated, it must be by economical 
influences. Slavery will be abolished now, as heretofore, 
simply because slavery is unprofitable. An unworthy 
motive some may say. True; but it is the way of God 
to bring good out of evil, turning even our unworthy 
motives to his own good ends. e cause of emancipa- 
tion has always been from North to South, and so it will 
continue. In 1780 there were emancipated Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania; in 1784, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island; in 1792, New Hampshire; in 1799, New York; 
and in 1804, New Jersey. Now, what has determined 
this stream of freedom to flow, almost by compaas, in 
one direction? The course was neither moral nor poli- 
tical, but geographical, or rather industrial, founded on 
topographical peculiarities. The people of the North- 
East were not more virtuous, nor were their politicians 
wiser, than those to the South and South- West of them ; 
but they had a more climate and more barren soil, 
which together made husbandry impracticable with 
slave-labour. All emancipation in the United States has 
=— from the recogmised unprofitableness of slave- 
ur. 

Slave: labour being a limited commodity, any increase 

in the demand for it immediately raises its price. It is 
estimated that every additional cent per Ib. of cotton 


We can see, from this passage, that we are not 


likely to agree with Mr. Stirling as to the proper | 
subject-matter of Christian preaching. [fhe wanted | South. There is no doubt that cotton culture in 
some new doctrine from the master-mind of its earlier stages, by giving increased valge to 1 
Voung America,“ he should have arrested of but 


ne to hear 
owever, to 


ore Parker. We are glad, 


have Mr. Stirling on our side as to the principle, 


meanwhile, Mr. Stirling is obliged to admit that 
medical testimony affirms no _ perceptible 
improvement in the health of the country during 
the last twenty years. Notwithstanding, Mr. 
Stirling differs from Mr. Chambers, who recom- 
mends Canada West to British emigrants. In 
Canada, climate, though healthy, is very severe ; 


| 


the expediency, and the result of State Educa- 
tion :—He thus speaks of 


adds a hundred dollars to the average value of Negroes. 
This rise in the price of slaves is an important 
consideration, not only in the economy of cotton 
culture, but in the whole social system of the 


property progress emancipation 

the exorbitant value now attained bids fair to reverse 
this influence, and to force on a renewal of 
tion, in order to enable N 
free labour. 


emancipa- 
labour to compete with 
Inefficient labour may pay when the 


STATE SCHOOLS, 
The American puts his trust in his common schools. 


The necessary tendency of a school di 


and paid by Government is to weaken this autocratic 
spirit [of ‘ self-government,’] and nothing it can teach 
can compensate this essential injury. 
strange 
State Church, should take so kindly toa State School. In 
principle they are identical the essence of both is an 
authoritative moulding of the human soul.” 


I confess it seems 
me that the American, with his horror of a 


Of course this book must not be laid aside by 


us, without some quotation from its important 
pages on the slavery question. 
we have intimated, s as one who has a right 
to speak on this subject. 


Mr. Stirling, as 


It is true that hi 
point of view is rather that of the political 
economist than the philanthropist ; and that he 
has little faith in merely moral influence and 


and the land is forest, which must be cleared | humane efforts for the solution of the problem. 


with much labour and cost; so that a 
who settles in its wilderness may find that after 
a life of toil, he has made his land clear and 


uctive a in time for him “to hide his 


es in it’! A prairie farm in the States, is, 


therefore, Mr. Stirling’s personal choice, and his 


recommendation to others. Iowa, he says, is 
emphatically the best place for a poor man—that 
is, when the Government land-offices are open 
again:—there, you may have “an improved 
farm, i. e., with house, fences, &c., all ready for 
occupation, so that the settler can proceed at 
once to cultivate the soil, at from ten to fifteen 
dollars an acre.” There, too, there are at least 
walnut and hickory woods at hand; and, in the 
western portion, streams swarming with trout,— 
and men and trout always flourish in the same 
regions”! We shall not go with Mr. Stirli 

into any cities, for, though an exceeding] —— 
observer, his eye is not so much on the humani- 
ties as the material resources” in such places. 
Thus, he is “ deeply interested” in “the pork- 
trade of Cincinnati ;” remarking that—‘“ Pork- 
curing is nauseous in its details, but it is 
blessed in its effects: the sewers of Cin- 


But we are happy to “ go to chapel” 
with Mr. Stirling; for the preacher is none other 
than— 

“HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“On 8 last I had an opportunity of h 

H . preach, on Monday evening f 
h him lecture. I was glad of this opportunity, not 
only because I wished to hear the man, but because a 
popular teacher is in some sort a gauge of the intellectual 
of the people that delights in him. On the 
have been disappointed with Beecher. He is a 

but his power is pathological rather than 
in * — is vigour aoe * - mode of 
expression, but the thing expressed is old and common- 
place. The and woof of his discourse is poor and 
inadequate, but is concealed from the vulgar view by a 
rich covering of fancy, pathos, and humour. No wonder, 
then, that he is a po orator, for it is the very essence 
of pany to present old ideas in a new garb, thus 
flattering e mind that it is adopting new 
notions, when in truth it is only receiving back its old 
threadbare prejudices in a new becoming dress. 
That such 1 should current as sterling thought 
among the American people, co me in an opinion 
been growing on me, that education here, 
though diffused, is shallow. s text was: Cast 
thy care on the Lord, for he will care for thee.’ He 
dwelt poe BS roy Ache ok + A * * 
anxiety as op to ess, W e was the 
| temperament of the true believer. He attributed 
the ‘care’ of the modern world to its faithlessness ; that 


the system. 


rman Yet the ice of his nature breaks up, when he is 


dealing with this monstrous evil; and he prac- 
tically makes common cause with the philanthropic 
abolitionist, as he denounces all that belongs to 
“Tt is,“ says he, “an accursed 
thing ; and the nearer one comes to it, the more 
hideous it is.... The system cannot last ; 
assuredly it is doomed. It must and will dis- 
appear, and that speedily. If there be a God in 
heaven it must away.” Yet, Mr. Stirling is not 
fanatical ; he ises the practical difficulties 
which surround the question, and has no “cut 
and dry remedies” to oy og But he calls for 
a “due appreciation of the evil” as itself an 
“ approximation to a better state of things ;” and 
thus, indignantly and eloquently, he bursts forth 
on the moral aspects of the subject. 
SLAVERY, NOT TO BE JUDGED BY ITS PHYSICAL EFFECTS. 
„ do not, will not, judge of slavery by its physical 
effects. Even if all planters’ stories were true, and 
the slaves were really as ‘ happy’ as they would have us 
believe, it would alter my hatred of slavery nota jot; 
on the con , such a consummation were to me the 
supremest evidence of its accursedness. If slavery could 
really so brutalise men’s minds as to make them hug 
their chains, and glory in tion, it would be, in 
my eyes, 2. But it is not so; the slaves are 
‘on y;’ and I thank God for it. There is manhood 
enough left in them to make them at least unhappy. 
Therefore there is hope for them. What would the 
worm be that could not even turn? I hold that man is 
‘an end unto himself,’ and that to use him as a ‘ brute’ 
means to the ends of other men, is to outrage the laws 
of God. This is to me the Law and the Prophets’ in 
the matter of human liberty; and I disdain to enter into 


any huckstering, pettifogging calculations of ‘ happiness.’ 
I take my — far above the atmosphere of — 
or unhappiness when I argue the question as a matter of 
right and wrong.” 

Mr. Stirling’s treatment of the system of 
slavery as an economical question,” has a good 
deal of novelty; and by its definiteness and 
thoroughness, as well as by the very fact that it 
appeals to tangible interests, is likely to produce 
a powerful impression. There is much of his 
work which we should like to bring home to the 
understandings of those most interested in the pre- 
sent crisis of the cotton supply ; and much more 
that we could wish read and pondered, through 
all its lines of facts and figures, by every slave- 
owner of the South. But we must leave Mr. 
Stirling room to show for himself, at least in part, 
that slavery, economically considered, is be- 
coming, and must be, ruinous. 

SLAVERY ECONOMICALLY DOOMED. 

**When I first entered the Slave States I could see no 

prospect of improvement. Indeed, things seemed going 


labourer costs only 500 dollars; but when he costs 1,000 
or 1,500 dollars, his inefficiency becomes ruinous. With 
an abundant supply of good labour a rise in the price of 


For my part, I have small faith in the power of spelling- cotton would be a clear gain to the planter ; as it is, it 
books and catechisms to teach a man his political duties. 


hurts him in two ways; first, by raising the price of 
Negroes, it enhances the ex of his own produc- 
tions; and secondly, it affords a st stimulus to the 
cotton culture of other countries. us it increases 
the cost of production at home, and stimulates compe- 
tition abroad. Now, the only way to rid himself of 
both inconveniences would be to adopt free labour. The 
command he then would have of cheap and efficient 
labour would enable him to produce cotton in such 
abundance and at such a cost as would set all competi- 
tion at defiance. At present the cotton culture of the 
South is limited by the slow increase of a single horde; 
but with an imited immigration of free white 
labourers in addition to free Negro labour, there is no 
bounds to the development of gotton culture on the 
millions of acres of fine cotton lands yet unoccupied in 
the sunny South. Neither could any country nd 
to compete with the South in point o cot of production. 
Her soil, climate, and nearness to the markets, 
aided by her rivers, railways, and, above all, an en 0 
ulation, would ensure her triumph over val. 
er one sole want is good and cheap labour. ill the 
mp continue * — —＋＋ A* she Ir it? Will 
she perpetuate this self-i ysis of her powers, 
inviting the competition of the — and lowering her- 
self to the level of Asiatic barbarism? Or will che do 
as conscience and interest alike command her, and re- 
move the only bar to her progress? It is for the South 
herself to say.” 


We wish Mr. Stirling’s cool calculations may 
be verified by other equally accurate observers ; 
and that his final judgment on the whole subject 
may speedily be confirmed :—“ Slavery in the 
South cannot continue, —“ it seems to me that 
the slave aristocracy holds its power by a very 
frail tenure; and hence, perhaps, its violence. 
It is the spasm of conscious weakness ; the con- 
vulsive clutch at a departing sceptre.” May 
this prove a prophecy ! 


Light in the Valley -M Experiences of Spiritualism, 

Mrs. N — — — 1. Published for 

the Author, by G. Routledge and Co. 

Tuis book is the most mournful specimen of weakness 
and fatuity that ever came into our hands. If it were 
not so utterly painful an exhibition of human folly, we 
might make merry with its absurdities,—which are cer- 
tainly (to use a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s) fitted to ex- 
cite the most torpid risibility.” Mrs. Crosland does not 
think it needful to argue the question whether or not 
spiritual manifestations are permitted at the present 
day ;” she takes it as an established fact that they are,” 
and that they disclose a truth shining with a steady 
lustre, and, in many instances, like a vivifying sun upon 
the souls of intelligent, thoughtful, truth-seeking per- 
sons.” She trusts that those readers who have them- 
selves personal knowledge and experience of spiritual 
phenomena,” will “‘ rejoice to find any additions to the 
band of truth-seeking believers who are willing to give 
the world the benefit of their knowledge :” and boasts 
that though the friends” whose testimonies are given 
in this book, appear only under their spirit-names,” 
they are allies of such a quality, that their names, if 
uttered, would ring far and wide with the tone of a 
rallying cry.” And all the pretensions of this miserably 
weak and transparently false ‘‘Spiritualism,” are 
associated with unusual professions of religious feel- 
ing, of Christian faith, and of being as little 
children under God's teaching.” Worse still, it is 
pretended that there is Bible Evidence of the 
truth of Spirit Manifestations. And what is this 
so-called evidence Because, when the incredulous 
Thomas desired to be convinced,” the risen Sa- 
viour permitted him to handle his pierced palms and 
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wounded side, it is concluded that we should not doubt 
His willingness to convince those who are ready to be 
convinced, who wish to be convinced, who put them- 
selves in the way of being convinced, of eternal truth, 
even by occasionally permitting one to rise from the dead 
for that purpose”! Because St. John says, Try the 
Spirits,” we are to take these words as certainly ap- 
plicable to our unseen ministers.” Because Daniel had 
„made known” to him by God the interpretation of 
„another man’s dream,” we are to believe his case ana- 
logous to Mrs. Newton Crosland’s, who has had it “‘ come 
within her own experience to have a dream, which she 
had never related to any one, interpreted by a spirit 
tilting the table, as the alphabet was repeated, at the 
letters which made up consecutive words and sentences” ! 
Weare also to believe that the history of Saul stands 
out with singular consistency and distinctness” by the 
light of this spirit-communication; because, we are 
assured that these (following) words were spelt ont in 
Mrs. Crosland’s own house: — Saul was a medium, but 
he offended God by consulting undeveloped spirits’” / 
(We do not stop to ask how, in that case, poor Saul 
could tell developed from undeveloped spirits.) And 
finally —for we need go no further in these frantic pro- 
fanities—because, when the Apostles prayed, “‘ the place 
was shaken where they were assembled,” it follows, in 
the logic of spiritualism, that we ought not to think a 
suspension of the law of gravitation, by the moving of 
household furniture, a too trivial method of proving a 
spiritual presence”! And this is the Bible Evidence” / 
When we look at it, and at what it professes to “‘ esta- 
blish,” we can hardly question that whoever writes such 
horrible stuff is truly the medium of a spirit—even that 
spirit who, on the best authority, has been a Liar from 
the beginning.” 

It is scarcely necessary to show the character of the 
spirit communications published by Mrs. Crosland. 
We are sorry to say, but are bound to say, that they 
have the plain and unmistakable marks of imposture 
upon them; and are utterly without any moral interest 
or importance whatever :—Yet, they are put forward 
with a distinct and repeated claim for them that they 
are ‘‘ revelations 7” and even the Lord Jesus Christ is 
represented as having Himself made communications 
through a medium! And what does the glorified King 
break the awful silence of ages to say to men? Such 
miserable nonsense, as, for its impiety’s sake, we 
voruple to reproduce. Among the rest the following 

Jas buried, I was resuscitated, I was made evident 
to woman, being the nearest approach to the spiritual ; 
283 her I was made manifest to man in the outer,” 


To another in the body, in the last or the closing of 
the outer upon the inner world, I gave in charge the 
k of my mother. She lived seven epochs or years, 
according to your calculation of time; after that she was 
translated, but her 
help in the Christianising or polarising of the earth and 
its inhabitants to God.” 


It becomes fashionable and expedient to be relli- 
gious. .. A prophet is seen now and then, who is 
rejected and 3 

the body; the 


trodden on by the world.” . 
the wings of the soul I will overshadow 

matestal the angular, and the hard shall be covered, or 
rather enclosed in the marriage ring of faith.” 

These are the “ revelations” of Him whom these 
unhappy victims of the grossest of delusions profess to 
own as the Wisdom of God”! And these are the 
most intelligible and least daring of the words attributed 
to Him: elsewhere, He is made to speak of the angu- 
lar yet spherical nature of God,” and of the tele- 
graphic communications between the Father, His Spirit, 
and myself.” The book is illustrated—and these Christ 
revelations are so- by what are called spirit-pictures,” 
—said to have been produced by drawing medium- 


With 


ships,” when the hand was seized and moved by aP 
spirit, without any volition or knowledge of what was | Fentiz 


to be executed on the medium’s part.” These are 
accompanied by a quantity of scribble, such as young 
children make when pretending to write, before having 
learned to make letters: and this scribble proceeds 
from ‘‘writing mediumshins,” and is said to be 
in “three spirit-languages,” the characters and 


inflexions” of which are quite distinct from any 
known languages ancient or modern.” The scrib- 
ble-like appearance of the characters is 


accounted for by the suggestion, that the guiding 
spirit required use and practice with the human mechan- 
ism.” And as to the interpretation it is said: Be it 
remembered that the writers of a spirit language do not 
understand its meaning; and wonderful wisdom is 
evinced in that plan which makes the writer one, the 
interpreter another.” Wonderful, indeed! and most 
convenient for collusion. The whole business of writing 
and interpreting awakens an edifying reminiscence of 


Joe Smith’s gold plates, with their inscriptions in an | P 


unknown tongue, and his wonderful crystals for the 
interpretation thereof. It is amusing to see Mrs. Cros- 
land bring forth a spirit-message received by a lady 
through her little tiny girl, seven years old” (poor 
child !) : when she herself has given such a clue to the 
secret: a child scribbles, and some other persons in- 
terprets,— that is, fraud or insanity puts what meaning 
it pleases on the child’s scrawl. 

Mrs. Crosland will smile calmly enough at all we have 


written—if she happens to see it and at all similar | 


criticisms, and, in fact, at any criticism. What care 
they for critics or disbelievers, who believe themselves 


spirit descended in various ways to 


to have revelations, and think they, and they only, dee 


„the grey dawn shining on the foundations of 4 new 
Jerusalem?“ Mrs. Crosland has anticipated us, and 


old story ! any theory of ‘ delusion,’ rather than believe 
the simpletruth.” But she and her fellow-spiritualists 
have led us also to say, The old story’—‘ professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. It is our confident belief, 
however, that Mrs. Crosland has inflicted a mortal 
wound on “Spiritualism” by this book. Its “‘ revela- 
tions” are, in one sense, truly such—revelations of the 
depths of silliness and infatuation and profanity, to an 
extent we had never before supposed even the victims of 
table-rapping spirits to have sunk into. Believing that 
this and every spirit“ manifesto is suicidal, we will- 
ingly let Mrs. Crosland have the last word. 

People who are not called to take part in the work 
so strangely opening 11 mediums, would be wise to 
receive evidence as personal experienee as 
sible ; [capital!] but if, from certain — of 
character, they must see and hear, and examine for 
themselves, entreat them to do so carefully and 
prayerfully. Prayerful stubbornness ( that is y 
prejudiced against the ‘truth !’] I entreat them never, 
under any circumstances, to hold parley with evil or 
‘undeveloped’ispirits, and always to use an exorcism, 
* — r in the name the Triune 

whenever are receivi r 
beholding spirit-manifestationa.” ee ee 


Gleanings. 


The Great Eastern is to be launched on the 2nd of 
November. 

Spain and are now united by an Inter- 
national Copyright Convention. 

Last year only one person in 16,168,449 who 
travelled by railway was killed,” from causes 
beyond his own control. 

Upwards of 18,0002. has been raised by the United 
Presbyterian Church for the aged and infirm ministers’ 
scheme. 

Two and a half miles of railway are covered every 
second throughout the year! We speak on the 
authority of Mr. Robert Stephenson, from whose 
writings we gather that the locomotives now in use, 
upwards of 5,000, would cover, in a line, above thirty 
miles of ground. 

In the Ely cemetery is erected a vestone, on 
which is the following inscription :—‘‘ To the memory 
of Mr. Richard Worster, who died May llth, 1856 ; 
also to the memory of his twenty-two sons and five 
daughters. These twenty-seven composed the whole 
of Mr. Worster’s family, but not one remains; the 
mother of then all still lives, and is in good health. 

When Dr. Arnott saw the first railway-train sweep 
along it, he discerned its levelling tendencies and its 
advantages to poor travellers, and he exclaimed, 
Good night to Feudality.“ When the Newcastle 
3 beheld the first locomotive hissing along 
the iron-lines which, he was t Id, would do awa 
with his craft, the poor fellow cried out it was 
over with England, since she was to be converted 
into a gridiron, and covered with tea-kettles 

In Paris a man may dine for twopence. In the 
neighbourhood of the Marché des Innocents there is 
a certain enterprising Madame Roberts who daily 
feeds some 6,000 workmen, in the o air, yet 
sheltered from the weather. Her daily bill of 
is cabbage-soup, a slice of bonilli (beef), a piece of 
bread, and a glass of wine. The 6,000 dine, pay 
twopence, and are refreshed. She gains one far- 
thing by each customer. 

Dr. Marshall Hall's simple and efficacious method 
of recovering persons who have long been in the 
water is this: all that is required is that the body of 
the drowned person, be it man, woman, or child, be 
placed upon its chest and abdomen, with the arms 
under its forehead, and then turned from side to 
side, as one would roll a wine-cask or beer-cask in 
rocess of cleansing ; but, of course, more slowly and 

tly, and continuing this motion until full 
inflation of the lungs shall have taken place. 

The Atheneum says on the subject of German 
gaming-tables :—English travellers who were at Ems 
in 1839, when the Czar Nicholas ht thither his 
sick Czarina, are not likely to forget the figure of the 
Autocrat poe my. by the common gaming-table, 
looking on while his son, the present Czar, his aides- 
de-camp, and even Russian ladies, played like 
Their example led many an idiot to ruin; and such, 
too, was the case at Baden-Baden. We have seen 
the late Elector of Hesse seated at the public rouge- 
et-noir table at Baden, at eleven in the morning. 
The room was a public thoroughfare, and passing 
through it at various hours, we have seen that exem- 
plary potentate still seated there, till the bank closed, 


somewhere towards midnight. At this same table, 
we have beheld exquisitely-attired French countesses, 
with their little daughters on their knees, or at their 
side ; and not only did madame play deeply herself, 
but she gave five-franc pieces to mademoiselle to 
lay with, and nothing could be well more frightful 
than the fevered eagerness, the agitation, the hope, 
doubt, exulting joy, or frantic despair of the little 
student as the chances of the game passed before her. 


ae ee ee 


| ADVERTISEMENT. }—In a little Book, written some time back 
by Alex. Ross, 1, Little Queen-street, High Holborn, an 
amusing anecdote is told of a gentleman using black cos- 
metique to an otherwise red moustache, with which when 
saluting the object of his affection produced a fac simile of his 
own upon her forehead. Now, we know this objectionable 
preparation is used extensively both by male and female In 
the little book referred to we are told that Alex. Rosse Hair 
Dye produces any shade of colour, is permanent in effect, and 
quite natural in appearance; therefore, when a preparation 
be obtained it is to be regretted that black grease 
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like this can 
is used. 


such as we; and is beforehand with her reply. — The | eon 


BIRTHS. 
Sept. 28, at Bridlington, the wife of the Rev. Resmar 
Hewry Hang, of a ter. 
ite, the wife of W. Burson, E., of a 


Sept. 2, at 


Goring Chapel, Oxon, by Rev. R. Pingres, Jau 
— 
the place. 


Susan WIiirorp, both of ; 


Hackney, by the Rev. 
cnn at he bin 


of the dist Bengal Natit 
ve 

purpose, Lieutenant 

nfantry, eldest son of Jonw 

Grosvenor-place ; — 2 the 

youngest ter of 

of the Army. 

June 9, or Jon Mu, Bengal 
near Fy , while attempting to 
Sepoys of the i7th Native Infan 
the infant daughter of above. 

June 9, drowned, in pe oe the 17th 
gal mutineers, near Fyzabad, where he been serving 
the 6th Oude — — Lieutenant CHARLES 
sows, of the Sist Madras Native Infantry, 
year of his age 
On or about June 25, at Cawnporein the . 


age, Jouw R. Maoxriiop, N., of the 
end Joint of District. 


. who 
the mrtinous 
: „om the 10th Jume, 


11. 

2 ly in August, killed at Kolapore, by the muti of his 
“arly in at mutineers 

own regiment, the 27th Bombay Nabe Infantry. Ensign 


ox WIA Harun. a 
At Cawnpore, from wounds received action before that 
place, Captain Evorenre Curnie, of her eaty’s 84th Beg 
ment; and, drowned, on the 9th June, near 


making his escape from the mutineers of the | N In- 
fantry, Lieutenant Ricuarp Cunam, Bengal Artillery, his 


brother. . 

August 1, at Gh Rosert Hrent Pournov, B O.. 
(formerly of Trini 2 Wy xz aged twenty-five, 
after a few hours’ {liness, on by the exhaustion of a 
forced march of forty miles from Azimghur, undertaken to 

attack of the mutineers. 


meet an 1 

August 13, at Lima, in his forty 
of wounds inflicted 
Faq., her Majesty's 


conse uence 
an assassin, Sterpuen Hewry Suva, 
d' Affaires, and Consul General to 
ru. 


tember 21, at Shrewsbury, aged forty-five, of bilious fever, 
3 — wife Dx Mr. Ek. Bowwy 


September 25, at the house of her brother-in-law, Josrru 
D 
wife of the Rev. ZacnanY N curate of 

Hants, and daughter of Joszrn , Eaq., of Brixton, 


Surrey, aged thirty-seven 
October 1, at : Hall, Alverstoke, Hate, in his seventy- 
first year, Vice- Jom Brett Porvis. 


dtioncy Market and Commercial 
Anlelligence. 


Crry, Monday Evening. 
There is no doubt that the commercial as well as 
speculative public are uneasy with respect to the 
progress of monetary affairs during the remainder of 
the year. The demand is sustained, and the appli- 
cations at the Bank have been and are expected to 
continue pressing. The last weekly return exhibited 
a large accumulation of securities; gold is being 
withdrawn from the Threadneedie-street vaults, and 
the New York exchange is quoted this morning at 
106 to 107. The withdrawals of gold from the Bank 
to-lay reached 64,0001, in addition to the 
85,000/. taken out on Saturday, The appre- 
hension that the Bank will be compelled to 
raise their rate of discount to mx per cent. 
in the event of the efflux of gold from the establish- 
ment continuing has caused a fall of 4 per cent. in 
the funds. The tendency to depression was espe- 
cially observable between three and four o clock, and 
all the Stock Exchange markets elosed heavily at the 
lowest point of the day. The demand for money in 
the discount market was again very brisk to-day, 
but the applications at the Bank, though to a fair 
extent, were by no means heavy. It is scarcely 
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— 1 — that no business is done in any 
quarter b 5) cent. 

Foreign — hove been inactive but generally 
steady. In the railway share market business has 
been active, but pricesin some instances have ruled 
rather flatter—a decline of about } to 4 per cent. 
being apparent in some of the principal lines. Eastern 
Counties have receded to 563 57 ; Great Western to 
543 544; Lancashire and Yorkshire to 95} 96; 
North Western to ne 
Midlands, 83] 82. orth Eastern, Berwick, to 
93. South Devon to 334 ; and Chester and Holy- 
1 doves 

Mining rule very quiet. Joint stock bank 
_ miscellaneous shares are inactive, but a shade 

rmer. 

In the market for American railway securities to- 
day there was a decline in the shares of the Michigan 
Central and New York Central Companies, in 
answer to the discouraging accounts received from 
the New York stock market; but Illinois Central 
and most other descriptions were fairly supported. 

The commercial and mone intelligence re- 
ceived from New York to-day is again very un- 
favourable, as a further list of failures, not only in 
that city, but also in Philadelphia and Boston, is 
forwarded. 


The Manchester advices mention the failure of 
Messrs. J. and J. Beard and Co., in the silk trade, 
with liabilities to the amount of about 40, 000“. 

In the month of September the range of Consols, 
notwithstanding the exciting character of the period, 
was only Ii per cent., but the result of the month's 

was to establish a fall of ; per cent. in ad- 
per cent., which in 
while the Bank bullion 
perienced a further reduction of about 650, 000l., 
while the accounts of the Bank of France hav 
shown an addition of 120,000/. In railway shares 
there has been heaviness ionate to that in the 
stock-market, but Caledonian, Eastern Counties, and 
Great Northern, constitute exceptions. On the con- 
tinental bourses during the month there has been a 
continued absence of activity, but the French 
Three per Cents. show a recovery of about one per 
cent. 

The total value of the imports of ie during the 
week was not less than 660, This is exclusive of 
the im of silver from the Continent. The total 
ascertained shipments of the week are about 
5 22 than half * — 0 this 1 — 

ver. precise amount of specie shi 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Colombo * the 
East is 594,485/., of which 269/. is for the Mauritius; 
43,0211. in gold, and 366,800/. in silver for India 
and Ceylon, and 184,395/. for China and the Straits. 

The total loss of the Central A merica steamer on her 

from Aspinwall to New York with the Cali- 

ian mails and about 400,000/. of gold will fall 

heavily on this side, more than half the amount being 
insured here. 

The petition presented to the Bankruptcy Court 
for the winding-up of the affairs of the West of Ire- 
land Fishing Fish Manure Company has been 
withdrawn. The course to be pursued is that of a 
voluntary ” winding-up. 

In the general business of the port of London 
during the past week there was an increase. The 
total of ships reported inward was 227, showing an 
increase of 29 over the previous weck. These in- 
cluded 28 with cargoes of corn, rice, &c., 20 with 
sugar, 12 with fruit, 3 with coffve, and 3 with tea. 
The number of ships cleared outward was 123, in- 
cluding 20 in ballast, being a decrease of 1. 


Che Gazette. 


Friday, October 2, 1857. 


BAN KRUPTS. 
Bracuer, W., Bracuer, W. H., and Bracuer, J., Great 
-street, Bloomsbury, and Plaistow, Essex, plumbers, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 96; solicitors, Messrs. Morris, Stone, Townson, 
and Morris, Coleman-street-b 
Vanrperstuis, 8., Lower Marsh, beth, and Westminster- 
Lambeth, tailor, Oct. 13, Nov. 13; solicitor, Mr. Dalton, 
8 Arms-yard. 
Payrwe, T., York-road, Lambeth, and Strand Theatre, Strand, 
and —y Oct. 18, Nov. 13; solicitor, Mr. Levy, 
Burton-crescent, Tavistock -square. 
Smortnwaire, W., Barking, baker, Oct. 13, Nov. 13; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Young and Plews, Mark lane. 
ron. H., Bishop's Sutton, Southampton, corn dealer, Oct. 
13, Nov. 12; solicitors, Mr. Godwin, Essex-court, Temple ; and 
r. Greenfield, Winchester 
Hurcntxas, T., Adam-street, Adelphi, contractor for public 
works, Oct. 16, Nov. 13; solicitors, Mesars. Richardson and 
Sadler, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry. 
Crovan, R., Oxford-street, hosier, Oct. 15, Nov. 17 ; solicitor, 


Mr. Devey, = e 
Roper, 2 wholesale druggist, Oct. 15, Nov. 
17; solicitors, Messrs. Depree and Austen, Lawrence-lane, 


pside. 
Ropertson, W.,. Birmingham, currier, Oct. 12. Nov. 2; soli- 
citors, Mr. Harding, and Mesars. Southall and Nelson, Birming- 


Povey, C., West Bromwich, butcher, Oct. 15, Nov. 5; soli- 
citors, Messrs. and Allen, Birmingham. 

Cross, 8., West Bromwich, factor, Oct. 15, Nov. 5; soli- 
citors, Mr. Caddick, West Bromwich; and Mr. Knight, 


Birmingham. 

Cream, R. C., Rushall, Wiltshire, apothecary, Oct. 15, Nov. 
10; solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and Lucas, Bristo 

Crock eR, J., Oakham Devonshire, ironmonger, Oct. 15, 
Nov. 5; solicitors, Mr. od, Chagford ; and Mr. Stogdon, 


Keeru, W., Exeter, innkeeper, Oct. 13, Nov. 5; solicitor, 
Mr. Turner, Exeter. 

Hawkey, J. T., Cardinham, Cornwall, cattle dealer, Oct. 15, 
Nov. 6; solicitors, Mr. Sergeant, Liskeard; and Mr. Stogdon, 


Craven, I. B., Leeds, cornfactor, Oct. 16, Nov. 20; soli- 
citora, Messrs. Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds. 

Harrison, R., Warsox, J. k., and Pease, H., Kingston- 
upon-Hull, bankers, Oct. 14, Nov. 25; solicitors, Messrs. ht- 
foot, Earnshaw, and Frankish, K n-upon-Hull. 

Briout, H. S., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Oct. 21, Nov. 
25 ; solicitors, Messrs. Wells and Smith, Ki - 4 

Wanvonrox, G., and Onursurn, J., M ester, silk brokers, 


! 


Oct. 16, Nov. 5; solicitors, Mesars. Boote and Jellicorse, Man- 


Bayey, G., and Russert, T., Macclesfield, silk dyers, Oct. 
14, Nov. 4; solicitors, Mesars. Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, 


FARNWORTH, N., Chorley, Lancashire, _—o Oct. 16, Nov. 
10; solicitors, Messrs. Christian and Jones, Liverpool ; and Mr. 
Hall, Manchester. 


— — 


* Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lowpow, Monday, Oct. 5. 

The su of wheat from Essex and Kent this morning was 
small. Factors commenced by asking higher prices ; but the 
trade was not active, and the rates of this day se’nnight could 
not be exceeded. There was not much done in foreign, and 
eee — be quoted nominally the same as on Monday last. 

rinding barley was inquired for; but other sorts were a slow 
sale and rather cheaper. Beans and peasthesame. We hada 
fair arrival of oats last week. Old oats of good sweet quality 
met with a limited retail demand at previous rates, but the 
trade generally was slow. and the fine distiller’s Irish were 
Offered at a reduction of & per quarter. 

BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 8d to 84d ; household ditto, 64d to 74d per Ibs loaf. 

BUTCHER®S’ MEAT, IHN ron, Monday, Oct. 5. 

There was a full ave supply of foreign stock in to-day’s 
market, and some of the Dutch sheep were in first-rate condi- 
tion : several pens realised 658 each. From our own grazing 
districts, the arrivals of beasts fresh up this morning were sea- 
sonably good as to number, but deficient in quality. As the 
tc tal show was rather extensive, the beef trade m heavy, at 
a decline in the quotations realised on Monday last of 2d per 
Alba. The top figure for Scots was 4s 10d per 8lbs. The arrivals 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire were 
2,500 shorthorns; from other parts of England, 350 of various 
breeds ; and from Ireland, 450 oxen. For the time of year, the 
show of was limited, and very few of them came to hand 
in really condition. On the whole the mutton trade 
ruled v. but not to say brisk, at last Monday’s currency. 
se Be Ge Dewees ven wae & Sn. ae 
moderately supplied wit vos, w moved 5 a 
full viz., from 4s to 5s 2d per Sibs. Sas was ee 
ing for pigs, at fully last week's prices. 

Per Slba to sink the offal. 


s d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 2 2 to 4 | Pr. came woolled 4 4to5 0 
Second quality .3 6 4 10 PrimeSouthdown5 2 5 6 
Prime large oxen.4 0 4 4 | Lge. coarsecaives4 0 4 8 
Prime Scota, &c..4 6 14 10 Prime small. .410 5 2 
Coarse inf. sheep.3 6 3 8 | Large hogs . .4 0 4 6 
Second quality .310 4 2 Neat em. porkers.4 8 5 2 


Lamba, 0s Od to 0s Od. 
Suckling calves, 28s. to 32s: Quarter-old store pigs, 27s to 31s each. 
NEWGATE axp LEADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 5. 
Increased supplies of country-killed meat have come to hand 
since Monday ; but those of most kinds slaughtered in the 
metropolis are very moderate. The trade generally is steady, 
and prices are supported. 
Per Slbs by the carcass. 


s d. 8. d. 93 0 6860 
Inferior beef . 3 0 to 4 Inf. mutton . 4 2 t0 3 4 
Middling ditto .3 6 3 8 | Middling ditto 36 42 
Prime large do. 10 4 2 Prime ditto 4 14 410 
Do. mall do. 4 4 4 0 Veal. 0 l 
Large pork. 38 44 | Smallpork ..46 5 4 


Lambs, 0s Od to Os Od. 

PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 5.—In the early part of last 
week the in Irish butter were slow, and on a moderate 
scale; but towards the close the demand revived, and sales 
were then made to some extent ata further advance of 2s to 3s 
per cwt., and holders appeared sanguine of real higher 
rates. Foreign was in fair request at no noticeable in 
value. Bacon, hams, and lard of prime quality were scarce, 
and all wanted at full prices. 


— — — — — — 


Adbertisements. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


On Tuesday, December Ist, will be published, fin post 8vo., 
price 6s. cloth, Vol. I. of 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of James IL. a New Edition 

for Vols. I. to IV. of the 8vo. Edition), revised and corrected. 
o be continued monthly, and to be comprised in 7 vols. post 


Svo. price 68. each. 

— Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster - row. 
ANTED IMMEDIATELY, in the GRO- 
CERY and PROVISION TRADE, a YOUNG MAN 
about Twenty-three yearsof Age, whose character and business 
habits will bear investigation; also a RESPECTABLE YOUTH, 
from Fourteen to Sixteen Years, in a thoroughly good RETAIL 

BUSINESS. 
nn ha for terms, &c., to R. Beckingsale, 187, High-street, 

tenham. 


W ANTED IMMEDIATELY, by a 

CHEMIST and DRUGGIST, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
or IMPROVER; also a RESPECTABLE YOUTH as AP- 
1 A small Premium required; a comfortable Home 
affo . 
Apply to Mr. Gravett, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


ANTED, a RESPECTABLE YOUTH as 

an APPRENTICE to a WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, 

SILVERSMITH, and FANCY REPOSITORY. Alsoa YOUNG 
LADY who has no objection to make herself generally useful. 


Apply to Mr. Stephenson, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ETTERING GIRLS’ BRITISH SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a MISTRESS for the above Establishment— 
the Salary 20/. per annum, with the Children’s Pence. 
N.B.—As the town contains a population of upwards of 
5,000, it is thought that there is considerable scope for the en- 
largement of the School. 
Apply to Joseph Wells, Kettering. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING.—TRE- 
LOAR'S I8 THE BEST.—Prize Medals awarded, London, 

New York, and Paris. Catalogues, containing prices, and every 
particular, free by post. Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


— — — — 


DIMMEL'S BENZ OLINE removes all spots 
from Silk, Velvet, Cloth, C „4e. Price ls. by 
all the Trade.—E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


CHEAPEST versus CHEAP.—QUALITY THE ONLY TEST. 


INET, UPHOLSTERY, and DE 

CORATIVE FURNITURE, vsvALLY soil AS CHEAP 18 

WORTHLESS, THE REALLY GOOD Is CHEAPEST, and may be had at 
moderate prices, at the 


WEST-ENTD FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 

A well-selected stock always on hand. 
MATTIIEW HENRY CHAFFIN 
(LATE DUDLEY AND COMPANY) 
66 and 67, Oxford-street, and 1, 2, and 8, Adam and Eve-court, 

London, close to the Princess's Theatre. 

Importer of first-class Parisian Paper Hangings 

Established 1820. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


The LADIES are respectfully informed that this STaRcH is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesty’s Launpress says, that al 


she has 
tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has foun 
none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 7 . 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Wotherspoon and Co., Glasgow and London. 


OALS. — By Screw and Railway. — LEA 
and Co., HIGHBURY and KINGSLAND COAL DE- 
POTS.—HETTONS and TEES, 24s. per ton, cash, 
coals direct from the Colliery to the Poplar Docks, by the screw- 
steamers Cochrane, Hetton, and <p py ; second quality, 
Russells, Hettons, Wallsend (usually sold as Best Coals), at 2 la. 
ton. Delivered, screened, to any part of London ; Highgate, 
ornsey, or Edmonton, ls. per ton extra. All orders to be ad- 
dressed to LEA and CO., Chief Offices, North London Railway 
Stations, Highbury, Islington, or Kingsland. 


— —  — 


GOOD FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES. 


HOMAS TURNER, CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, and GENERAL FURNISHER, 42, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, Holborn. 

It being a well-known fact that GOOD FURNITURE, if 
obtained at all, is generally charged at an extravagant rate, the 
Proprietor of this blishment continues to sell only goods of 
superior style and guaranteed quality at manufacturer's prices. 


[LLUMINATED FURNITURE.—By a sin- 

ly novel patented invention, furniture of every 

d ption is now profusely embellished with artistic taste and 

elegance, far surpassing anything ever yet presented for public 

— 2 The designs represent the most costly articles, at 
e 


nearly ordinary charges hitherto demanded. The School 
of has for its object the combination of the arts with 
those of the mechanical sciences, and, by this invention, both 

the 80 2 at once tasteful, 


To be had 


of the Paten URQUHART BROTHERS, 
483, New O = faba 


street, London.—The 


URNITURE. — ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUE.—A new Furnishing Guide, of a superior order, 
containing designs of Furniture suitable to all classes, with 
reference, number, and cost of each article. Also, the sum total 
for furnishing a Villa or Mansion of any magnitude, can be had 
on tion. No family ought to be without one. The in- 

ng demand for information by persons about to 
from og of the United Kingdom, and the suburbs of the 
Metropolis, have 1 * HO WITT and CO., at considerable 
cost, to prepare their new Furnishing Guide, which, on 
perusal, must be — — 1 by the public. Being in character 
with the standing of the Establishment it representa, and 
ornamental in finish, it may have a place on the Drawing-room 
or Library Table. 


HOWITT and CO., House Furnishers, Bed and 
Manufacturers, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, High Holborn. 


XTRAORDINARY DISPLAY of SECOND- 
HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of more than 
60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., proprietors of the Great 
Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 32, and 99, Crawford 
Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invite the attention of 
purchasers of any description of FURNITURE to their at 
sent unrivalled stock, consisting of entire suites of dra , 
dining, and bed-room furniture, manufactured * the best 
houses in London, which they have just purchased several 
noblemen 1 leaving under such circum - 


money returned if not approved of. 
Principal entrance, 99, Crawford-street, Baker-street. 


— — —— —¾ — — — 


6 ABOUT to FURNISH 
should immediately apply for our Pamphlet, of which the 
New Edition for 1856, containing 165 beautifully executed 
— is just published, and will be sent GRATIS and Post 
Free. Intending will at once observe the manifes 
advantage of all their requirements from our immense 
stock of Home Manufactured solid CABINET FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, FLOOR-CLOTHS, IRON BEDSTEADS, and 
purified BEDDING. This novel and most valuable Pamphlet 
shows the cost of every item, also the cost of separate rooms. as 
well as the entire cost of furnishing every description of house, 
such as 2 . 

A four -roomed cottage, with every necessary, for 27 17 

A six-roomed ditto, with every comfort, for . . 82 15 

An eight-roomed house, in a superior manner, for 150 13 

A twelve-roomed do., completely and elegantly for 389 3 

With every article admirably illustrated. 


Special estimates and designs will be furnished in any part o 
the Kingdom, free of charge, whenever required. Every article 
warranted to be of the soundest material and best workmanship, 
and all ORDERS ARE DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE, REGARDLESS OF 
DISTANCE. 


COBBETT and CO,, Manufacturers and General House 
Furnishers, Deptford-bridge, London. Established 1802. 
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U NADULTERATED BREAD. - PURVIS’S 

WHITE and BROWN WELSH DIGESTIVE BREAD has 
been tested by some of the first Analytical Chemists of the day 
and pronounced to be PERFECTLY FREE FROM ALL ADULTERATION 
and is strongly recommended by the most eminent physicians, 
especially to persons of weak digestion. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
12, Wellington-street, London-bridge, Oct. 5, 1855. 


Dr. Lever begs to thank Mr. Purvis for the Bread he has sent 
him. In Dr. L.'s opinion it is the purest Bread he has tasted ; 


not), agree in their verdict, ‘‘ The best bread I have tasted.” 
—J.C. W. Lever, M. D., Physician Accoucheur to Guy's Hos- 


pital. 
13, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square. 

Sir,—I have carefully anal a loaf of your Welsh Bread, 
and I find it to be remarkably pure and sweet, free from al! 
foreign or deleterious admixtures, containing nothing but the 
best wheat flour and water, mixed with the usnal proportions of 
common salt, free from alum, and fermented in such a way 44 
to render it light and easily ible.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, ANDREw Ure, M. D., F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry, Analytical Chemist to the Honourable Board of 
Customs. 

W. PURVIS, 8, Walworth-road; 199, Blackfriars-road ; 10, 
High-street, Islington ; and 42, Aldersgate-street. 

Families waited on daily. 


e2eace & 
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HERMETICALLY SEALED INODOROUS 

PORTABLE WATER-CLOSETS and COMMODES, for 

the sick room, ships’ cabins, &., II. 28., A. 4s., and “.; 

— Patent 1 sealed Pan, with self-acting 2 ſor 
xing to the seats of places in gardens, venting the return 

of cold air or effluvia (a ter can x it in two hours). 

Price II. wi sent for one post 


0 
stamp.—At FYFE and Co. “s — — pot, 46, Leicester 
square. Orders by post attended to. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEB THAT YOU GET IT. 


as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


— 


B NEROLINE, for IM- 
PROVING and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. 


or cracked 

lied to infant's mouth heal all 
thous affections, &o. 

It effectually softens the beard and prevents smarting during 


Prepared only by and Co., Birmingham ; and 
sold in bottles, . and 3a. 1 Chemist, Hand- 
worth, Birmingham; Bagott, ley Highway, Walsall ; 
Kimberly, Bilston ; Cook, 134, Chester-road ; Lynch, Market 
Manchester ; and all Chemists. 


— — 


1 SCIENCE OF WASHING.—By using 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ BOSTON PENNY PATEN 
SOAP POWDER, the Week's Washing for a Family may be 
done in three hours with positive certainty. No rubbing re 
qui however dirty the clothes. Boil the clothes twenty 
minutes, and hang them up to dry. Don't condemn the thing 
untried. 

Patentes, Harper Twelv Boston, Lincolnshire; and 
sold by Grocers and in Penny Packets. Wholesale in 
L run Oatfield, 12 
Arlington ew road; and ea, 148, Upper 
Thames-street. More Agents Wanted. Man ] Rostoh. 


EAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD.—In- 


stant restoration of hearing, guaranteed and experienced 
by one consultation, without o tion or instruments. Dr. 


P 
country to cure themselves, sent on receipt of letter, enclosing 
five postage stamps. Hours of consultation Eleven till Four 
every day. 


—— ee Ce — 2—leœ 


HE AMERICAN INVENTION is the 
great discovery of the age for the “‘ Self-cure” of Nervous 
Debility, Lassitude, Depression of Spirite, Timidity, Self-dis- 
trust, of Memory and Appetite, Indigestion, Headache, 
Groundless Fears, Want of Energy, Mental and Physical, and a 
host of other alarming complaints, which soon yield to the 
curative of this scientific and extraordinary remedy. 
Also, — on the Easy Detection of certain Derange- 
menta, 40. 

Note.—This discovery will completely abolish doctors’ exor- 
bitant fees, mineral —.— and the various vaunted nostrums 
of the day, as individuals can treat themselves—privately, and 
to a successful issue. II on receipt 
of 1 — Stampa, by Mr. Gilbart, blisher, 49, Mary's-terrace, 
Walworth, 


VIDE! LEGE! CREDE!—SEE! READ! AND BELIEVE! 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILIS. 


The surprising efficacy of these PILLS in all derangements of 
the Stomach, Bowels and Liver, is truly wonderful. They are 
recommended Bow 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ SUFFERING CURED BY PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


WIND PILL. 
of a letter from Mrs. Hadwick, wife of Mr. Hadwick, Boot 
Lincolnshire, dated Oct. 4, 1856. 


from 

a day's 

I had beard of your but 
t Medicines, | was very sceptical, 


n 
ions, pim 
healthy, juvenile bl sae. 

To ERS they are confidently recommended as the best 
Medicine that can be taken ; and for 


are unequalled. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Observe the name of THO- 


MAS P UT, 229, 
Stamp. 


BLA GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


London, on the Government 


& romance ; but now, the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited 
testimonials from in every rank of life, that public 


— proclaims HBLAln's PILis as one of the most important 


eT te iene ond Tnens, a fee Lee 
Prou London; and all 


No. 9, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, 
GROSTENORB-OQU ARE 
(REMOVED FROM No. 61). 


H.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 

Patent. — 1 — and Patented Application of 
Chemically Prepared White and Gum-Coloured India Rubber, in 
the Construction of Artificial Teeths, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. 
EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 9, LOWER GROS- 
—̃ —— Grosvenor-equare, Sole Inventor and 
A new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
8888 with the most absolute ae and success, of 
CHEMICALLY PREPARED WH and GUM-COLOURED 
INDIA — 2 as a lining to the ordinary gold or 


bone ye results of this ication 
may briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features. All sharp edges are avoided; no wires, 
or fastenings are required; a greatly in freedom 
of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, a fit, with most unerring 

is secured, while the softness and flexibility of the 


accuracy 

agents employed, the greatest su is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered er by the absorption of the 
gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on the che- 
mically prepared INDIA RUBBER, and, as it is a non- 
conductor, fluids of an ture may, with thorough com- 
fort, be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
smell and taste being at the same time w provided 
22 by the peculiar nature of ite preparation. To be obtained 
only a 

9, LOWER WW GROSVENORSGUARR. 

* ’ 


14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-equare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EETH.— TREASURES of ART.— Doctor 
EDWARD COCK, of Guy's Hospital. and many other 
medical men of eminence, have the diploma of Mr. 
ANDRE FRESCO, as a Surgeon-Dentist. His improved incor- 
rodible mineral teeth and flexible 


tion and articulation are fully guaranteed. They can be fixed 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly 113 powers in the Growth, Restoration. 
= — ofthe HUMAN HAIR. it prevents it from 
ing off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses it 
from Sour and drift, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, 
PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. In the of the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS, it is unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For CHILDREN it is e recom - 
mended as ing the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD of 
HAIR. In dressing the Hair nothing can equal ite effect, 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, 
and im & transcendent lustre. A small Pamphlet ac- 
com each bottle of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR Ol 
wherein im t hints and advice will be found on the Cul- 
ture of the of Infancy, and on its preservation and beauty 
the several stages of human life.—Price Ss. 6d. and 7s. ; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that 


size, Is. 
the words 


Cavutiox.—On the 1 each Bottle are 
“ ROWLANDS’ — AR OIL,“ &e., in white letters on a 


lace work “A. ROWLAND and 
SONS,” in red i Sold at 90, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by all chemists perfumers. 


——— — — — — — — 0 — — — — — — — — — — — 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL has 

now, in consequence of ite marked superiority over 

every other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost 

universal preference of the most eminent Medical Prac- 

titioners as the most speedy and effectual for co~suMP- 

TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATA, DIABETES, 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTINO, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ite leading distinctive characteristics are : 

COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENOTH. 

ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER TASTE, 

RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT BOONOMY, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 

A. B. GRANVILLE, G. Mu. D., F. R. S., 
Author of The Spas of Germany, The Spas of England,” 
On Sudden Death,” G., &. 

Dr. Granville has used Dr. De J ‘s Light- Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensi in his oe, and found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in ape y He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAs FOUND 
THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT In 
A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE 
THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE og a a — Ou 
being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Gran 's patients 
have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De Jongh's 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


“THE LANCET.” 

“Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil 
over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty 
acid, asmaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the 
elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the of Cod 
Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the encies 
of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method 4 
and especially to its filtration through charcoal. IN THE PRE- 
FERENCE OF THE Lionr Buow OVER THE PALE OIL WE FULLY 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. De Jongh’s 

ight-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, and rich 
in iodine and the elements of bile. 

Sold owty n Imperial Halt-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, Od. ; 
Quarts, 0s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dx Jonon's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON (W.. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIONERS, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


ee . — 


W ONDERFUL RESTORATOR of the 
HAIR!!! 

GILLINGWATER'S QUININE POMADE. The extraordi- 
nary effect produced by ite use on dry Heads of Hair, where 
there is a want of tone and deficiency of natural support in the 
nutriment tubes of —4 11 is wellknown. It ghey be 
the short, ten to w up strong, pre- 
— 1 halt from falling off or — grey. 

hair after having 


The numerous cases of restoration of 
fallen off and astonishing. 

Sold in bot Ys. Od., Se. Od., 58. 6d., and 10s. 6d., by the 
Proprietor, #6, Goswell-road, 148, Holbern-bars, London. : 
Sent free to all parts of the kingdom. 


Sloane street, ; 
b— yy FR - 


HAR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, in the New York 
packets, at R. HOVENDEN’S Warehouses, 57 and 58, 
street, Finsbury -equare, E. C., and 6, Great Mari street, W. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and l4s., or brown. CHURCHER'S 
TOILET CRBAM, may be had as above, price 1s. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 1 


den Hh Hier a, eee 
the use of carling irons; tos introcdinialy 1 ty apse 

ladies’ or gentlemen's a beautiful and 
tained. 

Stam ps. 


Gru HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—N and Rheumatism cured SS 
HERRING'S PATENT GNETIC OO 
FLESH BRUSHES. They require no 2 
Ia. 


ready for use and cannot get out of order. 
Combe, from . 6d. to 20s —Offices: 111 — 1 
0 e ghey 
* gratia, or stam pa Agen 8 
Savory and Moore; Atk NA. Old : 
and Cooke, Conduit-street : endrie, 12, Ti ; 


Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


A FACT for PHYSIOLOGISTS, 


It is a singular fact that in this e 
the treatment usually 


tened age and country 


IGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, without 


z+ 


ERO 


FE EE 


Bold in boxes at ls. 1 and %. 
London 


RUPTURES 


** We do not hesitate to give to 


ef 


180 


A 
2 
ss 


i 
rf 


hh 
i fe 


88 Society ; 
R. S.; and many others. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, 


(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, 
the cireumference of the body, two inches below the h 
Manufacturer, 


Mr WHITE, 228, PICCADILY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, lés., 218., 266. 6d, and 918. 6d 
Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 4, and 528, 8d, Postage 


"Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52. Postage, 18. 10d. 
Pete Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 


i 


1. 6d 


7 oe faculty as being —— TH compressible, and 


ivi and permauen 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling NAU 
COSE, VEINS, SPRAINS, Be. It r 
and inexpensive, and is wa on au 
Price from 7s Sd. o 1és, each, Postage 6d. 


John White, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 
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Oct. 6, 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 
16, Gray’s-inn-road ; and 21, Paternoster-row. 


„ Remitted on receipt of postage stamps, by the Publishers, 
post free 


cloth, price Ge, with Portrait on 
Steel, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LITERARY 


REMAINS of the late Rev. RICHARD COPE, LI. D., 
formerly Minister of Salem Chapel, Wakefield ; of Castle-street, 
Launceston ; and recently of New-street Chapel, Penryn, Corn- 
wall. Compiled from the Doctor's own MSS. by his Sox 


Just published, post Svu., 


Second Edition, considerably enlarged, vo., cloth flush, price 18. 


OUNSELS to AUTHORS: a beautifully- 
illustrated Mannal, containing (with numerous Litho- 
graphic and Woudcut Illustrations), New Plans of Publishing— 
Specimens of Type and Sizes of Paper— Mode of Preparing Copy 
—Printers’ Correction Marks—Hintsa about Binding and d. 
vertisemmentsa—and a variety of reliable information, indispen- 
sable to all about to Print. 


Facp. Svo., with Engravings, price Us. ., 
5 


JICKINGS on the SEA-SHORE; or, Cliffs, 
Sands, Plante, and Animals. A Handbook for Brighton, 

„ Folkestone, Dover, Llastings, the Isle of Wight. 
Scarborough, and other parts of the Const By the Rev, 
CHARLES Wittiams, 


(‘rown Svo.. cloth, 
VHRIST our STUDY; or, a Practical Treatise 
4 wpon Christ on his Official Character 
M‘Lacu.an, of the Free Church, Glaswow, 


Facp. vo., cloth, Ws, el., 
HE LIVING CHURCH ; a Familiar Expo- 
sition. By the Rev. R. Macunain, Minister of Barbican 
Chapel. 
400 pp. crown Svo., cloth bound, with Portrait of the Rev. W 


Lamdels, price 48, 
HE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Vol. III., containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. 
ef Nonconformist Divines ; Twenty-four Original Outlines ; and 
Copious Reviews of Biblical Literature. 

Cloth antique, containing the substance of upwards of One 
Hundred Discourses. Price 4s., 


LJ EADS of SERMONS made to REACH the 
LIEFARTS of the PEOPLE. By a Meruvobisr Preactier. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Faep vo., price “a tal. 
Tra AS I SAW IT. Facts and linpres- 


sions of a Tour. By the Rev. W. Srexcen EpWARps. 


260 Pp., crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. A., Invaluable Companion 
for Young Men, 


H ELPs to TRUTH-SEEKERS; or Chris- 
tianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence 
By the Rev. Joseru Parken, Banbury. 


Demy 8vo., in wrapper, price 6d., 


HE MASSES WITHOUT; or, the Heathen 


Condition of the Masses. By Joux KNox 


One Halfpenny, or 3s. 6d. per 100, 


HE WAY to the CROSS; or, How to Be- 
come a Christian. 

Birkenhead. 
Price Ad., by post 4d., 


HE DEATH of CHRIST : a Sacrificial Oath 

and a Sacrifice for Sin: a Sermon preached before the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Association of Baptist Churches. With 
Notes. By Cant Wit tau, of Accrington. 


London: Judd and Glass, Gray's-inn-roml, and 21, Pater- 
noster-row. 


—_ 


ORTRAITS of 169 INDEPENDENT 
MINISTERS, taken in the First Style of Photography, 
with Key and Names, sent free by post to any mihiress fur Ss. in 
stamps. 
London: G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-row 


Just published, the only authorised edition, 


By the Rev. Frepenick Wittiams, of 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


: Published monthly, price 6d., 
HE UNITARIAN PULPIT, containing 
Three Sermons by varions Unitarian Ministers. Nos. 1 to 
fj are now realy. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
(on the 15th of October, price 6. cloth, 


IMI Rev. ©. H. SPURGEON’S New Work, 


| Virtue, and Co., 


— — — —ñ——— — . 


— —— — 


1 „The SAINT and his SAVIOUR: or, The Progress of 

the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. With a Portrait of the 

Author. 
London: James S. Virtue. City-rowl, and Ivy lane; A. Hall, 


2, VPaternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY 
WORKS ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
This day, in crown vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 
HE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN: a Series of 
Lectures on Christian Ethics. By FrReperick Drsison 
Maurice, M. X., Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES 
This day, Third Thousand, in ep. wo, cloth, with gilt leaves, 


Ye. Od, : People's Falit ion, in ornamental stiff covers, 18. 


E FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 


} tinier! 


iy the Rev. Peter | 


F. R. S. F., Regius Professor of 
President of the 
of the Industrial 


By Grone Wit, M. ., 
Tex hiclogy itl the University of Edinburwh : 


Royal Scottish Society of Arts; aml Director 


| Museum of Scotland 


* This famous tow of Mans e five gates The 


names of the viates Were these— har gate, Lve-cate, Mouth wate, 


— 


HE Rev. C. II. SPURGEON: a Sketch of 


his Life and Ministry, tk. Six Sermons, asserted, Od 
And a new Portrait on Steel, from a Photograph, l., The 
whole sent free by post by the publisher for 1S stamps, 


London: Geo. Jno. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-row 


NEW LAW OF DIVORCE AND MARRIAGE. —DIFFI 
CULTLES. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

YVERY MAN’S MANUAL of LEGAL IN. 

4 FORMATION, containing, amongst a variety of useful 
information—The New Marriage and Diverce Law — Insolvency, 
Bankruptey, 4c. X. C. CoNcanen 
Ia. Id. in stamps, te , Acton-street, Gray's-inn-roml, WoC 
The trade supplied by N. Horsell, Paternoster row 

Much valuable information is to be found in this little 
work, aml a knowledge of its contents may tend to save trades 
men and others monetary losses.” 


NTARS of the SUMMER NIGHT !—-Voeal 
* Solo by Miss M. Insten (composer of Excelsior, &e.), 
illustrates, . thd : rules Stars of the Summer Night, uml 


Sent bey It an recerpt of 


Duet, by Stephen (ilove (COT Miser of What are the Wild Waves! 


Saying), ws. Od. Thematic Catalogues of all Miss M. Lindsay's 
Vocal Compositions, of Sixty Voeal Ducts by Stephon Glover, 
and of Popular Songs by the same, all gratis and postage free 


Lomion: Robert Cocks amd Co... New Burlington street, W 


| RIGHTLY SMILE and SWEETLY SING: 

new vocal duet, by STPPHEN Ciloven lhe Poetry by 
. CARPENTER, bine}, 2. t! \ Catalowne Thematic of Ant 
vocal dueta by this celebrated composer gratis and postage free 
Also, just published, Trios fin three female Voces deln * 
viz.: The Mermaid’s Evening Seng: Down Nei the Liles ; 
the Distant Chimes, 40 


Robert Cocks and Co., New Durlingten strect, W 


London: 


HE ECONOMICAL WONDERS. of the 
DAY. LLANDEL'S Mrs. coliplete, ls 104 
Hamilton's Malern Instructions for the Pianeforte, . th 
edition, 4s. ; ditto, for Singing, 6s Ilamilteon's 
3.500 Musical Terms, 52nd edition, Is. ; amd Clarke's Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, 47th edition, Is 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Durhngtonu-street 


N USICAL NOVELTLES. 


To Professors and 


Dictionary of 


Nose gate, and Feel-gate.”"—Dunyan’'s Holy War.’ 


Camille Macmillan amd Co 


THE OUDE KINGDOM AND ITS KING 


In faep. Svo., price Zs., bound, or in cloth, 28. tL. 


TINHE PRIVATE LIFE of an EASTERN 
KING. By We. Kontron, With Ulustrations by 
Htannison Weir. 

Manx a book with scarcely a tithe of its sterling value, has 
been welcomed with flourishes of trumpets, taken up and con 
We heartily recommend all to seek the book itself: 
Liova's Wve aly 


itis full to overbrimming with wood things.” 


Ni . 
Lannion Gere Ronutlelyve 
“ 


and (o., Farringwlon-street 


DELHI, LUCKNOW, &. 


The Sixteenth Thomsaml, * „ ) rice la. Gal . horns, 


NDIA. By J. H. Srocguvetexr. With an 
Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army. and reliable 
information on the Government, tie various Koutes to. and 
European Life in India. Also Descriptions of the Principal 
Towns, Caleutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Luck non ete. : 
and practical «livice on purchasing the necessary outfit suitable 
to either route—the sea or overland. 
In this volume it has been the aim to condense and concen- 
trate all the information regarding the British Empire in the 
East, which is so essential should now be known by every one. 


London: George Koutledge and Co,, Farringdon-street 


THE EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE AT BERLIN. 
HE NEWS of the CHURCHES for October, 


just published, contains a FULL REPORT (about 50 
columns) of the PROCEEDINGS of the above Conference, 
specially prepared for this Journal, including the ADDRESS 
delivered by the Rev. JOLIN CAIRNS, Berwick-on- Tweed 

To be had of all Booksellers, or by Post from the l’ublishers, 
price al. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. ; London: Groom 
brikige andl Sones 


1 E. WESTMINSTER 
: NEW SERIES. 
OCTOBER, 1857 
J. Female Dress in 1857 
il. Political Priests 


III. Quedlah; or, Adventures in Malayan Waters, 
IV. Hlistery of Civilisation in England 
V. Aurora Leigh 
Vi. The Four kinpires 
Vil. The Choephore or ech lu 
\ iil ep. senmtative Crovernment 
IX Momsen's Roman History 
X. The Progress of Englich Jurisprudence 


REVIEW, 
No. XXIV. Prive Ga 


CONTENTS ‘— 


what is it wand for’ 


Coxrewpornary Lrrerarcre: 5 1. Theology amd Philosophy 
2. Politics and Ealucation.—§ Scien J 4. History, 
Biography, Vovages and Travels.—} elles Lettres and Art 
Loudon: John Chapman, 8, King William street, Strand 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME 


This day is published, price 2. 


1 NATIONAL MAGAZINE, No. 33. 


The first Birthday is an imnypeertant ers im the life of Periodi 
(Als as of human beings: the perilous first ear. with its high 


| rate of mortality, i ol Soe tela seman of greater ne and of 


' this Nu . 


inereasing strength is entered upon With the pulbleation of 
the Navrronat Macs¢ine arrives at its first anniver 
ary: and remembering the promises and professions made pur 

Lions to commencing the Work. the Manavers ennnet bent 
think. An nah praluee a he uit ses tee Pt K the aun, . 
that then have been fairly relies Ie two Volume ire, 
thes honestly believe, unge there are ne » be b uchet 
iat anvtling like the ame price, hooking te th nan Ain 
merit of the Literature, the mun! aml excellence of the En 
vravings. aml the general elegance of the getting up. Still 
though satisfied with the past, the Managers have never ceased 
striving after improvement: they think this is evident by com 

parison of the later Parts with the earlier; they feel contident 
that the neat volume will be better than its pore’ bere css Plies 
rig sitheere thanks tee the mans 


take this * rtumts cof 
onal by their con 


ethinent writers whe have Adee them, m 
tributions buat in their mmer: to the Artists whe have so 
kindly lent thera their Pietures for engraving; te the Press, fin 

ulicious eriticism and genial encouragement; and lastly, to 
the Public, forthe liberal support rendered to their undertaking 

Vol II.. eh thy hound in crime cloth, gilt edges, uniferta 
with Vel I. is teow revels, perk ' tal Pitle and Contents, 
price id Cases for funding, Ts. tel Sul weribers, by forwarding 
es (carrie pad) te the „tie, ecm Hase then eum 
for s ited the coset of Pet PR Pstissicd 


(oti (i cent team » Fart | ai 


| OANS of CASH, from 257. to Inv., 
4 ‘ | Lal 


vrantead n 4 itheman. on the selir of 


: tlie Dette! 1; 1’ 15 1 „enn iti Wu if siti 1 11 li is 
or Loan OMees The utniost delicacy and seereev man be pe 
lied on 


Musicians in general.—A large LIST of the most recent | 


works of the favourite writers in all branches may be had gratis 
and postage free by addressing Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, London; and of all Musicsellers and Book 
sellers 


Papers ane frill rt ini «tl recen of tWeiVe tan tc i 
stamped directed Ense! * 
Address, Mr. Leslie eln gen 1 rend are, an 


clon, * W 


1857. 
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PETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, and 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 
(Established under 6 and 7 William IV., c. 32.) 


Heap Orrice—37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
FRIARS, LONDON, E. C. 


DIRECTORS. 

_ GOVER, JOHN, EI, New Kent-road, Chairman. 
BURGESS, JOSEPH, Esy., Keene’s-row, Walworth. 
BURTON, J. R., Esq., Dover-road, and Tooting common. 
CARTWRIGHT, K. Esq., 57, Chancery-lane and Camden- 


town. 
CUTHBERTSON, F., Esq,, Alderagate-stroet. 
JENNINGS, 8., Esq., Gibson-square, Islington. 
MILLAR, ROBERT J, EA., North Brixton. 
PRATT, DANIEL, EI, Fleet-street and Cuckfield. 
SILVESTER. iH R . Esc . Dover-road. 


ARBITRATORS, 
GOULD, GEORGE, Esq., Loughton. 
LOW, JAMES, Esq., Gracechurch-street. 
MANN, JOHN, EAA, Charterhouse-square. 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq., Southwark. 
TRITTON, JOSEPH. Esq., 54, Lombard-street. 
AUDITORS. 

MIERS, THOMAS, Esq., Loughborough-park. 
MILLAR, W. H., Esq., Laurel-grove, Brixton-hill. 
BANKERS. 

Mesers. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, and Co 
A, Lombard-street. 
SOLICTTORS. 
Messrs. WATSON and SONS, Bouverie-street and Hamuner- 
smith. 


SURVEYORS 
Messrs. W. and C. PUGH, Blackman-street, Borough. 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 

The objects of the Society are to enable the public— 

I. To accumulate money at a good interest by periodical in- 
stalinents. 

2. To invest money in small or large sums without liability 
amd easily withdrawable. 

J. To borrow money for short or long periods upon the 
security of land, dwelling-houses, trale premises, public build- 
ings, and groumdl-rents. 

4. To purchase or erect private residences, farm-houses, trade 
premises, and public buildings. 

5. To purchase freehold land either in allotments for building 
or in large quantities for agricultural purposes, 


LOAN DEPARTMENT, 

Money, in large or small sums, for long or short periods, may 
be obtained without delay npon approved security of Land or 
blouse Property 

Money lent mis be repaid by Monthly or other instal mente, ' 
spreul over any number of years not exceeding fifteen 

The Advance Table shows the amount which a borrower of 
10... StH or 1.0000, will have to repay per Month during the 
period within which he may have agreed to pay the loan. It 
will be seen that, if the loan of 1001. is to be repaid within five 
years, the sum to be repaid Monthly is . Us. 4d. ; and that, if 
it is to be repaid within fifteen years, the sum to be repaid 
Monthly is 1¥s. vd 

The payments off Loans may be made Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or Yearly, insteul of Monthly, if preferred; the amounts may 
be ascertained of the Secretary. 

The Charges of the Society's Solicitors for preparing the mort- 
gage are defrayed by the Society, and included in the repayments 
as specified in the Advance Table 

A loan may be repaid within a shorter period than that 
originally stipulated; or if, after a time, the repayments 
originally fixed are burdensome, the period within which the 
loan should be paid off may be extended, and the repayments 
consequently reduced. 

REDEMPTION OF PROPERTY, 

Property may be redeemed on equitable terms, as set forth 
in the Redemption Table; or pre-payments may be made for 
any number of years, in which case a Discount of four per Cent. 
will be allowed. 

No re-conveyance is required in the redemption of property 
mortgaged to the Society, the release being effected by an en- 
dorsement upon the Mortgage-deed signed by the Trustees. 

LIFE ASSURANCE.—Arrangements have been made with 


a well-established Life Asurance Company by which a 
Mortgager can, by a small additional periodical payment, 


secure the immediate conveyance of his property to his 
executors in the event of his decease—thus combining the 
benefit of Life Assurance with the other advantages of the 
Society. 

EXAMPLES OF BORROWERS. 

JOHN PRUDENT has a leasehold interest in premises 
bringing in . per year for fifteen years. The reversion to the 
freehold m to he sold for 4007 lie borrows the money of 
this Seciety, to be repaid in fifteen years by . 178. 5d. per 
month, or 1. Us. per year, and, at the end of that time is 
ene of a freehokl worth 50/. per annum, free of all 
deln 

JACOB THOUGHTFUL takes ten 100“. shares, and pays on 
them „ per month for three years and two months; he has 
then pail an, inte the Society ; he finds that the house he 
lives in, for which he pays Sod. per year rent, is to be sold for 
WAM. Ile takes out the money which he has invested in the 
Society, amounting, with interest, to 220, and borrows of the 
Society S000, more, making together the whole purchase money. 
The loan of Me, he repays within fifteen years, by instalments 
of 2/. IX. ld. per month, or rather Jess than Zl. per year 
During this period he has no rent to pay, as he is his own land 
len, At the end of fifteen years he is in possession of a free 
hold house, which has in reality cost him only 172/. 15s 

ROBERT WISEMAN having mortgaged his house for 500/,, 
is called upon to discharge the same. He therefore borrows 
the amount from this Society, to 5 repaid within fifteen years 
by instalments of . les. Sd. per month At the end of that 
Feria he has the satisfaction of finding his property free from 
mnenmbrance, Or he may, in order to effect the object, borrow 
the 5O0/., to be repaid in ten vears by instalments of . 2s. 11d. 
per tenth > but, after paying ,,. 2. lid. per month for five 
veurs he Mies himself unable te continue to Ia Bo large an 
vont, and obtains an extension of the perial from five tw 
ten Vears, amd comsequently a reduction of the monthly pay- 
ments frome Of, Us. Did. te Ives . per month Or, if at the 
net the first tive ears he shoukd have a sum of nene left 
iim, and wishes te redeem his preperty by che pMAV Tent, he can 
4% Ini , s, „, which includes principal and in 
terest, tevether with legal expenses 

TEMPORARY LOAN ON SHARES 

Should sickness, want of emplovinent, or other pecuniary 
clherveney arise, an investor can, upon the deposits of his share- 
certificates, borrow a stm not exceeding the amount paid by 
him to the Secietv, interest being charged at the rate of 7d per 
ninth lor. . Which tneludes all UN pectises 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 

DEPOSITTS received daily to any amount at 4 per cent. inter- 
est, return! le, inet over 100, at One Week's notice ; above 
he? at Cine Month's notice 

INVESTMENT SHAKES issned of 10, 257, 500, SOL, and 
li’ pasvable either in one sum or by instalments. 

Shares subscribed in full will bear interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, pavable Thalf-vearly 


AH menes paid upon Shares is returnable with interest upon 
nate, MT i there is he * reonal link lit 

\ copy ofthe Siath Annual Report, with Prospectus, will be 
SENT ue Pecenper + one etage stan, and, with the Rules, 


for fur pers tckgte stange 
mee hours from tine to five. and on We lneslays from nine 
ter ett 
JOUN EFDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
AGENTS WANTED). 


— 


Printe bw Roperr Kiscs rox Burt, at his Oflice, Holborn: 
hill, London; and published at 15, Louverie-street, Fleet 


street, Londen — Dies lay, het. 6, 187. 
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